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FIRST PRIZE is awarded Marion Stephenson, Mount Vernon, N. Y., for his Artist in 
Paris taken with a Ciroflex using Ansco Supreme at 1/100, f8, no filter. 


SECOND PRIZE is won by 
Julia Foss, Yorba Linda, 
Calif., for Curiosity taken 
with Auto-Rolleiflex, Su- 
per XX film, at 1/50, £11. 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograpk submitted each 
month, TRAveL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 


with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although TraveEt will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TraveL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 
for April 


THIRD PRIZE: Dick Ferguson, Oakland, 
Calif., for Monterrey Cypress made with 
Ciroflex, Plus X film, 1/100, at £8, 
yellow filter. 
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GRADUATION GIFT: NASSAU 


A light picnic on a Nassau beach is one 
of the vacation memories these students 
will treasure when they return to city life. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


COVER: PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIR- 
WAYS. 5: Nassau Development Board. 6: 
Fritz Henle from Monkmeyer Press; Henle; 
Stanley Toogood, Nassau; Nassau Develop- 
ment Board (bottom). 7: Fritz Henle from 
Monkmeyer (top left and right, bottom); 
Nassau Development Brd. (top center, cen- 
ter). 8: Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 9: French 
National Tourist Office; Philip Gendreau, 
N. Y.; Danish Nat’l Tourist Off.; Austrian 
State Tourist Dept. 10: Photo Studio White; 
Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; Leslie Bramby. 11: 
Risch-Lau. 12-14: Richard Harrington. 15-17: 
South Dakota State Publicity Dept. 18: Three 
Lions. 19: Wide World. 20: Three Lions; 
Wide World. 21: Wide World, Three Lions. 
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World Airlines; others: Monkmeyer Press. 
24: Randazzo and Morrison from TWA, 
25: Union Pacific Railroad. 26; French Nat'l 
Tourist Off. 27: Furness Lines. 28: Official 
Dept. of Defense Photo. 29: Official U. S. 
Air Force Photo. 30: Official U. S. Navy 
Photograph; Official U. S. Air Force Photo. 
31: Office of Public Information, National 
Military Establishment. 33: Author. 34: 
Pan American World Airways. 35: Yvon, 
Paris. 36: Richard Harrington. 37: Photo- 
graphs by Brockton. 40: Author. 


“Lila and | started our bond program before 
the war. I was in the Payroll Savings Plan 
at the Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where I’m an engineer, and was 
buying two $18.75 bonds a month. When 
war came, we gave up our dream home for 
the duration, and were glad our bonds could 
go for our country’s victory.” 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 


COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
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“Bonds paid $2800 down on the house we 
finally bought in 1945. Later they pro- 
vided another $500 toward our new car. 
And this year when we traded our first 
house for a new $14,250 brick home, our 
U. S. Savings Bonds paid the difference. 
We’d never have had the money if it 
hadn’t been for our bond buying.” 


The bonds Lila and-] bought 


for our countrys defense helped us. 
a 
to own our own home! 


HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


‘Bond saving made it possible forme to become a 
home owner,” says engineer-sportsman Selden Robinson, 
“then helped me to improve on my original investment 
through the purchase of a better home. Bonds also paid 
$500 toward a new car. My story should encourage’ 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 


“We've saved $4,000 altogether, and now 
we’re buying bonds toward a college educa- 
tion for Emily, 15, and Carol, 8. Believe 
me, there’s no surer savings program than 
the Payroll Savings Plan. And U. S. 
Savings Bonds, which are backed by the 
greatest nation on earth, are the safest in- 
vestment you can make!” 


The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


Whatever your dream, you can make it 
come true just as the Robinsons did. But 
you ve got to start right now! That’s easier 
than you think if you take these simple 
steps: 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving 
first before you spend a penny of your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 
atically, week after week or month after 
month. Evena small sum, saved on a system- 
atic basis, becomes a large sum in an 
amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. You may save as little as $1.25 a week 
or as much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years you’ll 
have bonds and interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family but for the 
blessed free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than you 
think, you’ll have turned your dreams into 
reality, just as the Robinsons did. 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication and Foote, Cone & Belding in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 


NASSAU 


By David Daniels 


AVE YOU EVER tried giving a trip as a 
gift? Or better still, has anyone ever given 
you a trip? 


Fortunately, I was recently the recipient of 
such a present and am now an enthusiastic 
encourager of this type gift-giving. On being 
graduated from the Curtis Institute of Music, 
my parents had the happy thought of reward- 
ing my years of toil and earnest labor at 
Curtis and at Yale with a flying ten-day trip 
to Nassau, where June is busting out all over 
—the year round. They chose the vacation 
spot, decided on the amount of time, and at 
the close of the cap-and-gown ceremony pre- 
sented me with a round-trip ticket. 


Of course, the question arises: suppose you 
don’t want to go to the chosen spot? Go any- 
way! There were several other places I would 
have picked for such a trip, but after ten days 
in Nassau I have one plan for my next vaca- 
tion: a “return engagement” to this beautiful 
capital of the Bahamas. 


Fifty-five minutes after I changed planes 
in Miami, I was looking down on the glisten- 
ing white city and platinum beaches, the soft 


At an Important Time in a Young Man’s Life, 
A Novel Present Brings a Memorable Experience 


‘ 


Nassau’s old Fort Charlotte, a prime goal of 
history-bent sightseers, has fine harbor view. 


green hills, the patchwork of fléwers and the 
fleet of sailboats and yachts pinpointing the 
ultra-blue sea around Nassau. The custom ofh- 
cials at Oakes Field were swift and helpful, 
so much so that I was at my hotel, the Fort 
Montagu Beach, about two miles from® the 
main section of Nassau, and into the water 
before the plane had cooled off. Relaxing in 
the smooth blue ocean, I could scarcely be- 
lieve that the very same day I had been 
scurrying around New York. 


There were many other American college 
students at the hotel, and I soon got ac- 
quainted with several over my first breakfast 
out on the terrace, which overlooked the full 


sweep of the ocean front, lined with palm 


trees and avenues of hibiscus, oleander, bou- 
eainvillea. The other visitors explained the 
intricacies of the English currency in my 
pocket, told me about the various tropical 
fruits | was eating, and asked me to join them 


Left: a visitor asks directions from Nassau’s pleasant police. Right: fishing smack heads home. 
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in their explorations about Nassau. Our hot 
like many of the large ones, offered the Ame 
ican plan, so breakfast, lunch and dinner b 
came meeting points for starting out on tou1 
beach parties, shopping jaunts and sailii 
trips. 


My first day I did little but lie prone « 
the beach getting accustomed to the shor 
of color, which stunned me after the tone 
down hues of New York. The brilliant sun « 
the blue sea, the pastel houses with mul 
colored tile roofs, the bright flowers, t 
tropical clarity of atmosphere made me fe 
as if I were in a vast colored film, which a 
counts for the Bahamian effect of complete 
relaxing and invigorating the weary visite 


Although I had intended to do nothing b 
swim and bake in the sun, my curiosity at 
my friends’ enthusiastic activities got U 
better of me, and I joined in on a shoppit 
spree. | 


The center of Nassau is as English as 
walking stick and a blue derby, and Que 
Victoria reigns in state from a white mark 
throne in front of the Post Office, preservin 
this British air. The shops along Bay Stre 
are packed with wonderful tweeds from Rege 
Street, bone china from Bond Street, leathe 
doeskin, cashmere wools, and’ perfumes fro 
Piccadilly’s best stores. But you have to | 
careful, for the “devalued pound” and the 
treasures can empty out your billfold in o 
morning’s fling. Then, of course, there are t 
many native outdoor markets on Raws« 
Square where you can pick up those “ta 
home” presents. Under pink, green and y 
low striped umbrellas I found a variety 
native handicraft. Raffia shoes and baske' 
straw pocketbooks and mats, tortoise shi 
ornaments (initials for women’s handba 
were what I chose), fish scale and sh 


Main thoroughfare, Bay Street, has mixed and busy traffic during most of the day. Equally alive is the harbor, at the foot of a small, cool par 
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ster snd deep sea fishing, and dignity of stately architecture, are among enjoyable facets of Nassau. Souvenirs from open market add to the fun. 


nkets and large, floppy sun hats are piled 
in colorful profusion. The wharves are 
se by for those who have any pounds left 
experiment with tropical vegetables, exotic 
h and unusual fruits. After. shopping, you 
n take a carriage with fringed canopies and 
proud native driver to the Carlton - House, 
1 Prince George, Buena Vista or Windsor 
tel for a cooling drink or a sunny luncheon 
a tropical garden that most hotels offer. 

I devoted several days to bicycling about 
2 town—the cycle traffic by the way, is no 
all problem, for it is the favored mode of 
weling about the charming old streets and 
rrow passage ways. The old Fort Montagu, 
t far from my hotel, and Fort Charlotte are 
avy-bastioned, historic reminders of the 
ys when dungeons were in use in Nassau. 
i Water Tower high above the city, the 
leen's staircase and a leisurely ramble 
ough the residential district, dotted with 
autiful homes, are ce pleaant “musts” on your 


Although I don’t find the observation of 
rine life particularly engaging, I was fasci- 
ted by my trip to the Sea Gardens, where 
‘ough glass-bottom launches an eerie world 
feathery surrealistic shapes writhe | in airy 
yements. 


f you tire of your favorite strip of sand 
u can take a day off and spend it over at 

tadise Beach, on Hog Island, which seems 
nave been Srened. for the professional 
chcomber. Personally, I found the beaches 
assau just as attractive and inviting, but 
» fifteen. -minute boat ride is an appetizing 
eecheon diversion. 


Vhen the sun goes down in Nassau, a very 
sy night life eee. There are plenty of 
ht clubs and Calypso boites, and all the 
tels provide ‘ “dancing under the stars” just 
; the travel-folder picture. 
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My friends and I provided our own eve- 
ning’s amusements, however, as a_ student 
budget is not geared to such nocturnal luxu- 
ries. We had beach barbecue parties around 
great bonfires, explored the native quarters, 
took night drives up in the hills behind the 
city to look at the harbor glowing below, and 
danced in our hotel’s Jungle Club. 


After these various sights are seen and the 
traditional trips are taken, Nassau remains 
the perfect get-away-from-it-all paradise, 
where the cares of sun-bathing, the problems 
of lunching, and the details of swimming, 
surfing and boating are the paramount con- 
cerns of the day. Relaxation is the delightful 
code of living. 


My gift to Nassau is the most wonderful 
present I have ever had and one that can 
never wear out, grow old or tarnish. A trip 
is a gift with glory! 


Native with cart passes post office which is 
fronted by regal statue of Queen Victoria. 
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By Gordon Cooper 


Dramatic Lightings, Fetes Mean You Won't 
Hate to See That Evening Sun Go Down 


Freres MOST UNUSUAL entertainments hap- 
pen after dark. I’ve found, for instance, 
an opera lit by ten thousand candles—a city 
of the dead that comes back to life by neon- 
glow. I’ve had dinner with the deer at Copen- 
hagen’s Coney Island—and gone on to Vienna, 
Rome and Budapest to see the sights that are 
better than sleep. And one cannot omit Paris, 
for I return there again and again as one 
revisits an old flame. 


Chance brought me to Verona, sardine-« 


packed in an Opera Special—one of the many 
excursion trains that are run from far-distant 
towns for this fantastic annual fiesta. Italians 
love their music as a national sport, and I 
travelled, squashed and perspiring, in an at- 
mosphere of song and high good humour, 
not to mention garlic and squalling babes. Not 
knowing what was in store for me, I found 
the heightening tension an excellent hors 
d’oeuvre for the feast. 

Swept along from station to spectacle, ex- 


citement mounted with the dust of our pas- ~ 


sage. The occasion, I discovered, was the 
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open-air opera season. Its setting is  stu- 
pendous. Into an arena, second only in size 
to Rome’s Colosseum, 25,000 of us swarmed 
like ants up the stone tiers of Verona’s 2,000- 
year-old amphitheatre. Darkness had already 
fallen like a well-devised stage curtain. Above, 
a full moon shone and we sank to silence as 
the vast stage came to life. 

Acoustics in that huge auditorium are per- 
fect. In my 350-lire seat—80 yards from the 
stage—I could hear the slightest sob of Min- 
nie, the heroine in The Girl of the Golden 
West. On this largest of all stages in Italy, 
singing and production were magnificent. The 
orchestra alone numbered over 150 players, 
and sometimes there are over 1,000 perform- 
ers, led by the finest artists in world-renowned 
roles. 

As if this were not enough, the sense of 
spectacle was enchantingly enhanced before 
the opening of each act when almost every 
member of the audience lit a tiny candle 
(sacra del moccolo) from small packets on 
sale at the turnstiles. The extraordinary sight 


of ten to twenty thousand specks of ) 
flame, steady as a host of impaled glow-w 
in the darkness of the velvety Italian sur 
air, remains with me as an imperisl 
memory. 

I found quite different after-dark effec 
the subtly-etched lighting of Pompei. So 
fully is this done that the ruined city of 
light disappears and the old one, overwhe 
by the relentless lava flow from the dom 
ing Vesuvius, comes back to life, hous 
house, temple by temple. 

As I wandered down the deserted stree 
company with Professor Majuri, Direct 
Excavations and one of Europe's lez 
archaeologists, he pointed out the trea 
of antiquity won by hard work with 
and shovel by generations of archaeolo 
I felt that I might come suddently on son 
the original inhabitants emerging from 
dim-lit doorways. In the Temple of A 
this curious other-worldly feeling grey 
strong that I again experienced that 
creeping sensation of being out alone at : 
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yodlights give Sacre Coeur atop Montmartre 
Paris the appearance of a fairy tale castle. 


“No-man’s-land,” with a thousand unknown 
d unseen eyes and ears watching and listen- 
* to my every move. Pompei provided one 
ty most eerie experiences. 

But Italy offers many other unusual enter- 
inments after dark: the fireworks at Venice, 
soaring triumph of rockets, a glitter of 
Iden rain, all bringing enchanting reflec- 
ms in the midnight-blue mirror of the 
goon and the Grand Canal; the haunting 
usic of the posteggiatori, while one dines at 
nta Lucia beside the sea. And surely in no 
her country has the art of imaginative flood- 
hting been more highly accomplished, al- 
ough, I suppose, you must also allow for 
e fact that no other land has such mar- 
llous buildings to illuminate. How pleas- 
tly, for instance, can an hour or so be 
ent seated at a nearby cafe with your eyes 
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being drawn, time after time, to the Campa- 
nile in Florence, adjoining the Cathedral. 
Giotto’s wonderful Bell Tower, begun in 1334, 
is formed of variegated marbles, and is di- 
vided into four stories. Everywhere on it are 
tablets, reliefs and statues, yet there is a 
lightness and elegance and an ethereal beauty 
about it which no mere words can convey. 
Every minute detail demands a close inspec- 
tion, and when at night this tower is flood- 
lit all its details stand out with a perfection 
not possible in daylight, however bright it 
may be. 

In Rome, I lingered, educationally, in a 
night-club or two, some of which have the 
oddest names. “The Whip” is an example, 
and quite a select establishment. For general 
pleasure, however, I decided the outdoor 
Dancings more attractive. Many take place 
where great trees form arches of green roofs 
over the dance-floors, while each trunk is 
entwined with a solid corsage of smilax and 
delicately scented flowers. 

If you like your Dancings with a dash of 
“Tt,” you should try the Pincio where saxo- 
phones sob on the very spot where Messalina 
held her orgies and the notable Lucullus ate 
his way into history. 

During July and August there are nightly 
performances of grand opera in the Baths of 
Caracalla, but these, though excellent, are not 
in my opinion on a par with Verona. More 
interesting are the occasional concerts given 
in the acoustically perfect Basilica of Maxen- 
tius adjoining the Roman Forum, where the 
listener is surrounded by the past—and the 
modernity of the flood-lit Colosseum. 

Mention must be made of the delights to be 
obtained merely by sauntering at night in 
that amazing conglomeration of twisting streets 
and magnificent mansions, many of which are 
now slum-dwellings, which lie between the 
fashionable Corso and the Tiber, and also on 
the far bank of the river in the historic Tra- 


Copenhagen’s Tivoli Gardens attracts crowds 
nightly in summer before brilliant concert hall. 


stavere district. It is in these crowded areas, 
where you wander in perfect safety, that you 
get perhaps the most vivid picture in Europe 
of the life of the people. 

Then, every now and then, you come upon 
a fountain of Rome. There are many of them 
to be found in the city, and like Horace I 
am a friend of them all. There is something 
most characteristic of the Eternal City in the 
song of their ever-running waters, a song of 
life, of joy. At night there is none more spec- 
tacular than the flood-lit fountain in the Piazza 
dell’ Esedra, even though I would not rank it 
from an artistic point of view in the first 
rank. For sheer perfection in this latter re- 
spect I turn to the most delicate and lovely 
Fontana delle Tartarughe in the Piazza Mattei. 
Built in 1585, it is the most alluring in light- 
ness and finesse, where four slim youths, 
grouped round a vase of water, each hold a 


t illumination maintains steady magnetism of Arc de Triomphe in Paris around the clock. At right, cars park before church in Salzburg. 
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Night-lighting of the Temple of Apollo at Pompeii adds dramatic emphasis to classic ruins. Glow creates a profound mood on most visit 


tortoise which drains the upper basin of this 
fine fountain. 

Salzburg is another city in which | find at 
night that a meander brings constant and 
delightful surprises. There may be other pano- 
ramic scenes that equal the one obtained from 
the height on which the flood-lit Hohen Salz- 
burg stands, but none excel it. From the ter- 
race, where you can dine marvellously well 
and, on certain nights, have music, dancers 
and yodellers thrown in for entertainment, 
there comes to the visitor a feeling of supreme 
happiness and contentment. 

It is in Salzburg, too, that there are some 
of Europe’s most attractive beer-cellars—not 
that you sit in cellars, for sometimes you 
may be out in the open air sitting under 
trees. This is the case with the Augustinerbrau 
where hundreds of people gather at night for 
good conversation and good beer. A full litre 


Restaurant in Naples invites a stop on its 
terrace for pleasant pause on sightseeing. 
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of Helles is the standard drink but an order 
for a more modest Krugl will be willingly 
served, 

Peter’s Keller is another historic place in 
which to spend an hour or more. In a narrow 
courtyard, adjoining a monastery, you find 
rough tables and benches at which the cus- 
tomers sit: peasants, opera-singers from 
Vienna, famous artists and actors, cheek by 
jowl—literally, in the height of the season— 
with tourists from all countries. Here how- 
ever, beer is not served and you must order 
wine. 

But I must not fail to remind you of those 
marvellous marionettes, which must’ surely 
be the best in the world. If you like opera at 
all you can only sit and adore these supremely 
beautiful shows, so perfectly done that two 
hours pass away like a few minutes. Still, 
everywhere in Salzburg you find Mozart giv- 
ing you the very innermost and animating 
spirit of all beautiful things. 

While Salzburg still undoubtedly retains the 
leadership amongst the many musical festivals 
which. now take place each summer in Eu- 
rope, there is one quite remarkable festival, 
also in Austria, at the town of Bregenz beside 
Lake Constance, which merits some mention. 

Here, on the waters of the lake, close to the 
shore, a large floating stage is the unique 
platform for musical,operettas. The spectators 
sit in a large amphitheatre on land. The 
scene is fairylike, with the brilliantly-lighted 
stage with the vast night sky behind, speckled 
with stars. 

Of Scandinavian night-life I can report 
that only Copenhagen is tempting. In Stock- 
holm you get a horrified stare at the mere 
mention of night-clubs, although there are 
private clubs which serve the same purpose 
and which are not dificult to join if you have 
the inclination. In Oslo there is the Regnbuen 
(Rainbow), a Broadway type of place, with 
a noisy band and a mediocre floor-show. But 


the Norwegians have rather grim tastes 
pleasure, and I found it pleasanter to sil 
Blom’s, a refurbished old wine store, qua 
colorful, and quietly Bohemian. 

The neighbouring Danes are far more | 
ous, and at the Tivoli, that unique and 
lightful pleasure park in the centre of Coy 
hagen, you not only eat wonderfully, but I 
the choice of almost every kind of entert 
ment—from first-class clowns to fine orches 
concerts. There are also dancing pavili 
outdoor acrobatic shows, a scenic railv 
and a giant wheel whose baskets are 
pended from little Montgolfier ballo 
Everything, in fact, for the child-hearted a 
out for a night’s conviviality. 

Less known to the tourist is a pleasure 
called Dyrehavsbakken, just outside the c 
tal. Here there is lots of boisterous fun, 
I was able to step aside from the whirls 


Rome’s Piazza dell Esedra offers evening 
chantment with lighted display of fount 
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eels is have dinner while herds of deer 
F dered among the diners with all the grace 
| debutantes and persistence of head waiters. 
Tye always found Denmark to be quite dif- 
jrent from other Scandinavian countries. For 
jstance, you'll be told that Copenhagen is 
je “Paris of the North.” It’s nothing of the 
irt, of course, but it does have its own strong 
peal, one special attraction for Anglo-Saxon 
sitors being that English is understood on 
sides—which is certainly not the case in 
& French capital. It is a country, too, which 
pes not have the rather grim drinking laws 
“be found in Norway and Sweden. The 
janes, in fact, have a droll sense of humor 
|this respect. They sanction public drinking 
/ound the clock, year in, year out—but if a 
igen is reckless enough to take advantage 
| their broadmindedness, he is forced by law 
take fresh air at periodic intervals. 

|Here’s how it works: The “restaurants” 
light-clubs, in our language) close at 2:00 
‘M. Their “night-clubs” (membership or- 
nizations) close at 5:00 A.M.—just as the 
orkmen’s bars are opening their doors. The 
wvernment doubtless figures that if a cus- 
mer sits and sits, he might get drunk, but 
he moves in this set little ne during one 
‘those intervals he is bound to go. home. 
‘Tt is well, too, to know about “Skol,” one 
| the most gracious national customs in the 
orld and faithfully carried out in all Scandi- 
tyian countries. 

It’s a toast—but with rigid rules. Before 
msuming a drink, you look your companion 
the eye and say loudly, “Skol” (pronounced 
ikawl’). 

The origin of this custom is said to date 
ick to Viking days when these he-men used 
_drink from silver bowls. When a man’s 
‘ad was strained backwards, his throat was 
iinerable to his enemy’s dagger. That’s why 
. romantic tradition of locked eyes persists 
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to this day. No custom, however, is more 
heart-warming to the visiting stranger. 

Like Pints: night-life in Copenhagen lasts 
twelve hours. At the National Scala Restau- 
rant (for those who like their comparisons) 
is the biggest bar in Europe. Here are two 
floors, soundproofed from each other by trans- 
parent glass blocks. From the bar upstairs you 
can see, but not hear, a fantastic furore of 
hundreds of dancers, a stage show, and hun- 
dreds of waiters constantly on the trot bearing 
mountains of food and gallons of beer. 

And mentioning bars, perhaps the most un- 
usual one in which [ found myself in Europe 
was the Portwine Institute, in Lisbon, where, 
very properly, the only drink is port. The wine 
list offers the choice of 200 varieties! You 
make your choice and then sip your drink 
amidst a club-like atmosphere. 

If you're a sentimentalist you may enjoy 
the aura of a Viennese night- club. These are 
usually poky little affairs, ‘but with a delight- 
fully sinister atmosphere. It was in one of 
these I tossed a coin to Anton Karas before 
The Third Man made him famous. 


Superb Gypsy Bands 


For the romantic there is Grinzing—a 


suburb full of outdoor wine gardens, where you 
drink the new wine and listen to Viennese 
music—music which sounds better there than 
anywhere else in the world. The same can be 
said of Budapest, where superb gypsy bands 
still entertain the people. In Prague, too, there 
are night-clubs—the 5 P’s and Lucerna, for 
instance—but there is more pleasure, perhaps 
in just sitting in the U Zlate Studny beer 
garden, looking out over the enchanting city. 

It is in Liechtenstein that I stepped right 
back in time—about 40 years. Here, in the 
capital of this midget state, almost everyone 
seems to have a title. And that includes some 
of the shop-keepers, for it was with my friend 
Edouard, Baron de Falz-Fein—the photog- 


rapher of Vaduz—that I visited the Cafe Real. 
Here, after dark, our present harsh world dis- 
appears, and you find yourself in the midst 
of a pre-1914-war German monarchy, Barons 
bow and kiss the hands of Countesses; Excel- 
lencies click heels and punctiliously salute 
Serene Highnesses: Dukes gravely search their 
somewhat empty purses to pay for glasses of 
wine to be sipped by Baronesses. There's a 
charm, a dignity, and an old-world grace in 
Vaduz that is to be found nowhere else. 

old-world, too, about 
and often ex- 


There’s something 
Paris, for its bizarre, 
pensive night life does not really change much, 
Such hardly old annuals as LeCiel and L’Enfer 
which used to attract our forefathers are still 
there—a bit shabbier perhaps than they were, 
but otherwise little changed. The Existentalist 
cellar-clubs now. take the place of old-time_ 
apache dives, and you still drink champagne. 

One of my favourite haunts has also re- 
This is Le Lapin Agile, 


exotic, 


mained unchanged. 
popular since 1865, and about the only sur- 
vivor from the legendary Bohemian era. This 
tiny place on the. heights of Montmartre has 
only nine tables, lit by two unshaded lamps. 
Here musicians still sing the old ballads, but 
it is really the guests who entertain. 
or just tell yarns- 


Anyone 
can sing, recite, most of 
the latter quite incomprehensible to visitors. 

But if you want to see perhaps the most 
thrilling night sight, not only in Paris but in all 
Europe, you should go out to Versailles on an 
evening when the fountains there are illumi- 
nated and there is a fireworks display. The 
whole thing is incredibly beautiful and, of 
course, attracts enormous crowds, Still, this 
superb show is worth being almost squashed to 
death, and the setting is, of course, unique. 

Yes, there’s lots of after-dark gaiety and 
pleasure to be found among the nations of 
Furope. Just look around, and you'll soon 
find your own particular favorite.@ 


nna festival at Bregenz, Austria, takes place from July 21 to August 12 this year, is one of the many fetes available throughout Europe, 


lithdaied ibaa 
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Keenora’s course 
passes through 
St. Andrew’s lock. 
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Prairie — 
Steamboat 


By Nan Shipley 


ORE THAN A thousand miles by ste: 

M boat in a prairie province! 

Sounds fantastic, but annually some 1, 
travelers tour Lake Winnipeg aboard the | 
Keenora, only all-steel passenger boat in oj 
ation ‘in the so-called prairie provinces. 

- The Keenora is a supply-boat, not a pleas 
cruiser, and her business is to transport nur 
teachers, missionaries, Mounties and Indi 
to and from their various stations, in addit 
to delivering freight, mail and fresh fo 
once a week as long as navigation remé 
open. But this does not prevent reservati 
being made well ahead by American tour 
hungry for frontier atmosphere. 

From the moment the Keenora leaves 
Winnipeg docks on Monday until she retu 
the following Saturday, the passengers br 
the shores of romantic places practically 
changed since their very beginning. For 
inhabitants of these parts the lake is still th 
Main Street, their highway to all other p: 
of the country. The men still fish and trap, : 
the produce of land and lake is still traded 
supplies at the Hudson’s Bay trading-posts 
has been the custom since 1670. 

The scenery is as rugged and unspoiled 
traders, guided by Indians in_birchb 
canoes, saw it 280 years ago! And as the f 
white settlers—hardy farmers from Scotl 
—found it in 1812. 

It is not coincidence that the course tal 
by the Keenora passes the country’s most | 
torical spots. When this land was young th 
were no roads and the Red River was 
most direct route in and out of Western C 
ada. In little more than an hour after leav 
Winnipeg, St. Andrews church looms up 
the west bank. This, the oldest church 
Canada west of the Great Lakes, was erec 
in 1849, and the building of native stone ha 
made nails, shingles and hewn logs, rema 
a fitting monument to early pioneers. 

St. Andrew’s Lock eases the Keenora p 
rough water where once adventurous yv 
ageurs in beaded moccasins and _ frin; 
jackets had to portage. Then all at once | 
boat is gliding by Lower Fort Garry, the m 
unique landmark on the whole North Am 
can continent. Erected in 1831 by Sir Geo: 
Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s | 
Company, this is the only stone fort or tr 
ing-post of its type in existence today. 1 
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‘en-foot-high and_ three-foot-thick stone 
lls extend some 2,000 feet and encompass 
ire than four and a half acres of lawn and 
wer gardens, and are loop-holed for rifle- 
+. But neither bullet nor arrow ever grazed 
‘se limestone walls, for unlike the early his- 
y of Eastern Canada and the United States, 
initoba’s settlement was bloodless. The 
faoba Motor Club, present leasees, with a 
e feeling for the past, have retained the 
Biel state of the whole establishment as 
ich as possible. Lower Fort Garry, with its 
ine bastions, stables, storehouses and bunga- 
y-style residence heated with great open fire- 
ices and carron stoves imported from Scot- 
id, remains a treasure to be guarded for 
sterity. 
The town of Selkirk is the last river-stop 
d headquarters of the Selkirk Navigation 
m any, owner of the Keenora. It is to 
silitate passenger service and freight load- 
‘that the boat ties up at Winnipeg. The 
ernment docks at Selkirk are almost hid- 
n by fishing fleets in from the lake—neat 
ey boats made bright by the scarlet oil- 
ums they carry—new life-blood of the 
rth. 
By sunset the Keenora has glided into the 
arshy mouth of Lake Winnipeg, and at 
sk the lights of the summer resorts Grand 
ach on one hand and those of Winnipeg 
ach on the-other, scintillate above the wavy 
iter—the last tinsel string of civilization 
a thousand miles. 
Gull Harbour and Hecla Island are reached 
‘er midnight and at either one of these little 
ts the first of the 60 cords of wood-fuel re- 
red for the Keenora’s round trip will be 
ss 
On the northbound’ journey, the boat is 
dom beyond sight of land, much of it 
tooned with fish-nets drying in the wind 
large wooden reels. These are the waters 
ich furnish more than 13,000,000 pounds of 
annually, giving 2,000 commercial fisher- 
m a good erihood: just one of the 64 
es in Northern Manitoba fished with a 
al harvest of 30,000,000 pounds per year! 
At Matheson Island everything from beds 
ananas are carried from the hold to dock 
eee Indian youths wearing black 
ored caps at a jaunty angle. Dose of 
. move in from all directions to share 
he excitement, to be photographed by the 


ae 


ee. Numerous husky dogs chained to 
> dock-piles strain at their collars to join 
= crowds or to chase the pair of Canadian 
ese that have waddled down to the water’ s 
‘in curiosity. 

\t the approach to Berens River, the face 
he lake is freckled with innumerable small 
ds and barren rocks that rise like dark 
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rists and to get the latest gossip from the 


. Through this, the most difficult stretch 


of the whole cruise, expert navigation is re- 
quired. 

The strength and character of the men who 
man the Keenora is perhaps best illustrated by 
the fact that they choose during the winter 
months the most arduous and dangerous type 
of work. They operate tractor-trains, those 
intrepid freight-cars on sleds that carry sup- 
plies from remote Northern Railway stations 
to settlements cut off from civilization by lake 
and river freeze-up. ‘ 

At Berens River some hint of the expansion 
of the mines operating further inland is found 
in the cargo deposited on the dock, and the 
size of the unseen population served by the 
Hudson’s Bay trading-post may be roughly 
estimated in the quantity of freight claimed by 
the store-manager, the bulky mail-bags and 
the drums of oil rolled out of the boat. The 
flag-pole by the neat little cottage marks the 
headquarters of the district Mounties whose 
bright uniforms are in striking contrast to the 
dark-robed nuns enroute to the mission hos- 
pital just around the bend. A visit to the mis- 
sion school reveals how the Sisters are striving 
to perpetuate and encourage native work 
among their young pupils, and here many fine 
samples of weaving and beadwork may be 
purchased. 

More cord-lengths of firewood are taken on 
at this point but the “concentrates” from the 
mines will be picked up by the Keenora on 
her return trip in two or three days. One of 
the most touching features of the whole cruise 
is the noiseless alacrity with which the Indians 
board the boat once the passengers have de- 
serted the deck to explore the countryside. The 
native women and children seat themselves 
quietly in the soft chairs and couches as 
though to capture for a little while some 
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~ In Western Canada, the S. 8. Keenora Plies 
A Course That Takes You Back 200 Years 


of the ease and comfort known to the tourists 
all year round. Early in the season some 
small boy will discover Superman or Heigh-ho 
Silver on the lounge-radio, and ever after wait 
for the Keenora’s call, and the moment the 
gang-plank is lowered dart through the crowds 
and straight to the radio to pick up the thread 
of his exciting story. 

At twilight, when the boat pulls away with 
loud blasts from her whistle, all the dogs in 
the district set up a howling chorus, and the 
Keenora weaves her way through the purple 
and gold-tinted islands out into clear water 
headed for Warren’s Landing, her most north- 
ern port of call. 

When the only sound is the gentle pulse 


Archway building of trading post at Norway 
House is now one of trip’s historic landmarks. 
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Photo from forestry tower shows Keenora pulling into scattered community of Berens River. 
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of the boat parting the water, the moon, the 
light-houses and the colorful aurora borealis 
vie for the traveler’s attention. The light- 
keepers, usually bachelors, are placed at these 
remote spots along the lake-shore on the Kee- 
nora’s first trip of the season and remain there, 
without any more human companionship than 
an occasional visiting Indian, for five months 
or until the last voyage of the season when 
ice forms on ropes and deck rail. 

The boat docks at Warren's. Landing early 
in the morning. In addition to being one of 
the most picturesque spots of the whole holi- 
days, the town is actually the door to the north 
through which all the great names in Canadian 
history have passed. Warren’s Landing itself 
is a mere handful of little houses—one obvi- 
ously built from the cabin of an old boat. 
Two red-topped range-lights, like giant salt 
and pepper shakers, guard the entry to and 
from the lake. Here tons of freight are set out 
for the Hudson’s Bay trading posts still fur- 
ther north scattered along the scalloped shore- 
‘ine of sparkling Plagreen Lake, and the 
mighty Nelson River where the big boat can- 
not navigate. 

The motor-launch Chickama—an Indian 
word meaning “Sure or certain” —transports 
the Keenora’s passengers, nurses, teachers, 
clergymen, prospectors and other northland 
workers as far as Norway House. From here 
they reach their more distant destinations by 
plane or canoe. Only the tourists remain on 
the Chickama, riding two miles on to visit 
Rossville Mission. 


This little settlement, redolent with ro- 


mance and religious significance, was the site 
chosen by Reverend James Evans for his 
church, school and home, and which he named 
after Donald Ross, the Hudson’s Bay factor 
at Norway House. It was here at Rossville that 
Evans invented the Cree syllable language—a 


simplified method of printing the Indian 
sound on birchbark with the point of a 
charred stick, characters the Crees were able 


to grasp very quickly since no spelling was_ 


required. 

Once the Indians learned how to read, they 
clamored for material, a golden opportunity 
for any missionary. Evans laboriously carved 
out type from bullets and the lead lining old 
tea-chests and in 1841 printed sixteen hymn 
books, patiently setting the characters onto 
thin pages of birchbark and binding these 
with covers of deerskin—surely on? of the 
most ingenious methods imaginable in a land 
where precious paper was carried by sailing 
vessel from England into Hudson Bay in oil- 
skin bundles and designated only for Hudson’s 
Bay Company officials. 


Talking Birchbark 


When the Crees urged Evans to carry his 
“talking birchbark” to all their kin in the 
country bordering the great lake, he traveled 


many thousands of miles by dog-team in-win- 


ter. When the water was ice-free he used his 
tin boat, a conveyance that was the awe of 
all the natives and the despair of his white 
friends. But Evans always carried a soldering- 
iron to make on-the-spot repairs. 

Today no remnant of that wondrous tin 
boat remains and fire has destroyed all trace 
of the little log building where the missionary 
built a printing-press unlike anything ever 
seen before or since. The only known copy 
of the priceless hymnbooks lies in the vault 
of. Victoria University in Toronto. 

When the Chickama returns to Norway 
House, lunch is spread out on a promontory 
overlooking a scene of indescribable natural 
beauty. Countless islands of graceful sym- 
metry and every conceivable shade of green 
lie restfully on the jewel-blue water. The 


.drone of plane or motorboat is. the ¢ 


modern touch in this vast, beautiful lo: 
land. 

Norway House is so sikaleeely situ: 
that all marine traffic to and from Hue 
Bay must pass this way—which, until the! 
vent of plane and railway, was the only mé 
of entering Western Canada. This route 
preferable to the long tortuous Lake of | 
Woods journey from Montreal via the Wii 
peg River and into the southern tip of L 
Winnipeg. It was at Norway House that 
York boat brigade, loaded with supplies | 
trading-goods from English ships, met 
fleet canoes piled high with furs from” 
prairies and as far away as the Rocky Mo 
tains. | 

The present site of Norway House was 
tablished in 1824, although ten years bef 
that a building erected to shelter a party 
Norwegian road-builders gave the district 
name. When the original house was burr 
the present site was selected and the nz 


_clung. Many famous men have passed | 


way, and history still burnishes this spot. ’ 
Eskimos were buried in a mass-grave at \ 
way House. The explorer Franklin passed 
and here too came the artist Paul Kane on 
two-year trek across Canada collecting m: 
rial for sketches of Indian life. 

With the growth of the Red River Set 
ment where the first white settlers had b 
their cabins and founded the city of Wir 
peg, the amount of freight handled at \ 
way House was tremendous and costly. ( 
can readily sympathize with the tired bx 
men as they carried on their shoulders 
sorts of miscellany over 30 or 40 porta; 
In early times only furs and the bare nece 
ties of life were transported, but now 
settlers order all kinds of luxuries from E 


(Continued on Page 36) 


Vessel passes St. Andrew’s Church or England’ dese in [aS Canada, built i in 1849, Scidane trip lulls some to ae as others take fi 
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By Evalyn Slack Gist 


Southwestern Area Boasts Scenic Delights 


Ee SUMMER, HORDES of visitors flock into 
™® southwestern South Dakota. Some are 
headed for the “Days Of ’76” celebration in 
Be dwood, Others, having read of the Bad- 
lands, want to give them the once over. One 
and all want to see that colossal shrine of 
democracy, the Mount Rushmore Memorial 
the Black Hills. —_ ps: 
‘However, it doesn’t make much difference 
where they go, everyone’s sure-to get his 
money's worth. This citadel of the mighty 
ioux is rich in scenery. It bursts with ex- 
citing mementoes of Indian uprisings and the 
gold boom days of 1876 that made legendary 
characters of Deadwood Dick, Wild Bill 
Hickok and Calamity Jane. 


_ Understandably, as in some great museum, 
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the average person is apt to say, “There’s so 
much to see! What shall we do first?” 

Without doubt, the most magnificent scenery 
lies in the Black Hills, centering within and 
around Custer State Park, an area covering 
nearly 130,000 acres, About 90,000 acres have 
been fenced to protect some 600 buffalo as 
well as great herds of elk, deer, antelope and 
Big Horn sheep. 

Mountain valleys lined with white birch 
and quaking aspen; jeweled lakes, crystal 
streams still harboring trout, and picturesque 
gorges are as unmarred today as when Gen- 
eral Custer first saw them and miners churned 
the water of Frenchman’s Creek after Horatio 
Ross discovered gold in July of 1874. 

That discovery lifted South Dakota from 


= With Badlands, Rushmore Capping the List 


the Sioux and put the white man in posses- 
sion. 

Officers, privates and bullwhackers of 
Custer’s force grabbed shovels and mess pans 
to dig and wash for the precious metal. Soon 
miners from the New England states, from 
Australia and Mexico, poured in. Many were 
killed and scalped by the Sioux who consid- 
ered the gold rush a new invasion of their 
rights, another broken treaty. 

Few parts of the west saw more frontier 
turbulence. > 

Today, with all its tourist trade, the Black 
Hills still reflect some of the boisterous spirit 
which came with the first miners and camp 
followers. However, hunting, fishing, roundups 
and rodeos have taken the place of shooting 
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scrapes and Sioux uprisings once common. 

The tourist will find many museums con- 
taining visual connecting links between this 
exciting past and the more prosaic present. 

Every visitor remarks about the multi- 
colored rocks showing in practically every 
road cut. They are considerably astonished by 
the sparkle in the sidewalks and driveways 
made of crushed rock, liberally spiked with 
mica. 

They don’t mind too much finding lodges, 
motels and camping areas scattered, particu- 
larly when costs range from free at the camp 
grounds to around $10 for two at a deluxe 
motel in Custer. We paid $8.00 for a modern 
heated motel with bath within easy walking 
distance of Custer’s quaint little museum. 

Whether you approach the Black Hills from 
the east or from the west, Harney Peak, tower- 
ing 7,242 feet into the blue sky, is impressive. 
It is the highest east of the Rockies, affording 
an uninterrupted view from the signal tower at 
the summit. 

You'll see, within its shadow, what is one 
of the most unusual scenic drives in the United 
States, the eighteen-mile Needles Highway. 
Here a Never-Never Land of strange erosion 
rises like giant fingers. Visitors by the thou- 
sands drive through this weird geological 
hodge-podge, marveling at its wonders. 

Some think it reaches the peak of magnifi- 
cence at sunrise. Others declare the shadows 
created by the setting sun are more enchant- 
ingly spectacular. Its Cathedral Spires, seen 
from several vantage points, seemingly wait 
only for the Master’s touch to release celestial 
music. 

Sylvan Lake, brightest jewel of the Black 
Hills, lies in a canyon valley at the foot of 


Harney Peak. A rustic lodge, so much a part. 


of the setting as to appear to spring from the 


granite cliffs, towers 200 feet above the water. 
A pleasant room overlooking the lake will cost 
you only $8.00 for two. 

Dappled with sunshine and shadows, 
guarded by forested slopes and ferny glens, 
this solitary sheet of liquid silver might be 
some fairy creature’s private pool. Gigantic 
boulders are tumbled about the water’s edge. 
You can squeeze through a narrow cleft near 
the lower end of the lake and emerge into a 
tree-shaded dell, complete with miniature 
waterfall banked by fern and damp, sweet- 
smelling wild flowers. 

In 1927, Calvin Coolidge, then president 
of the United States, dedicated the gigantic 
Mount Rushmore Memorial, the half-length 
portraits of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt carved into the 
granite cliffs by the internationally famous 
sculptor Gutzon Borglum. 


Reached over the Iron Mountain Road with 


its rare pigtail bridges, this monument to four 
great presidents is less than 30 miles from 
Custer, usually considered a central location 


from which to plan tours. So magnificently are 


the faces formed that it seems as if thunder- 
ing voices should roll forth, making the 
canyons ring with the Gettysburg Address or 
Washington’s Farewell to His Troops. 

Visible from the air for 60 miles and 
through binoculars set on swivels at the base 
of the mountain, these colossal images of our 
American heroes profoundly affect even the 
most frivolous visitor. 

If you go in yor caves, the Black Hills have 
those too. You'll want to trail down into 
Wind Cave, a little less than twenty miles 
from Custer on State Highway 85A. Stygian 
darkness is relieved by electric lights, show- 
ing the magnificent “boxwork” for which the 
cave is famous. You can descend 240 feet to 


Sculptured models of prehistoric creatures can be seen at Dinosaur Park in Rapid City. 
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Tree-clad hills, still mountain valleys typ 
_ Black HillsAt dusk you may well spot a de 


the deepest known passage where an e\ 
temperature of 47 degrees maintains y 
around. 

According to Sioux legends, Wind Cave 
the cavern from which Wakan Tanka (1 
Great Mystery) sent buffalo forth to the hu 
ing grounds. Since the Sioux also associ 
the wind with the breath of life it is o 
natural they should believe Wind Cave (w 
its alternating air currents) sacred. It is « 
of the reasons why they fought so savag 
when white men invaded the Black Hills. 

Just 24 miles from Keystone, on the nor 
eastern boundary of Custer State Park, 
Rapid City, the official “Gateway to the Ble 
Hills” and a city liberally sprinkled with | 
cellent motels. By actual count there are 
hotels, motels and guest ranches with a pr 
range from $2.50 to $15. As in Custer, y 
can sleep comfortably for around $8.00 

Skyline Drive, on the city’s outskirts, is « 
of the unique highways of the Black Hi 
with Dinosaur Park its chief attraction. 

In pre-historic times countless monsters 
habited the marshes skirting the Black Hi 
Life-sized replicas of many have been scu 
tured and placed in Dinosaur Park. As y 
drive along you'll see a dinosaur loping 
ward you, looking bigger than three elepha: 
and twice as terrifying. Some of the bea 
have backbones like mammoth saws. Gapi 
mouths are set in heads so small as to se 
out of all proportion to the colossal bodi 
Think of a brawl between a couple of th 
huge creatures, each weighing better th 
40 tons! 

If you choose to visit the fish hatchery at 1 
mouth of Rapid Canyon you may hear 1 
story of the small boy who once hung arou 
the pools, dabbling his feet in the water. | 
shenanigans attracted men working near] 
They found he had a baited hook dangli 
by a string down one pant’s leg. He’d let do 
the line, jerk in a fish and casually stroll aw: 

Just 28 miles northwest of Rapid C 
you turn into Boulder Canyon for Deadwo 


Tra 


om glass-enclosed tower at summit of 
arney Peak, panorama of Black Hills is seen. 
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id Lead. These may also be reached from 
ister through Hill City, once a lively mining 
wn. 

Boulder Canyon is fourteen miles of scenery 
iced by pint-sized Boulder Creek. On Mount 
orich in Deadwood, Calamity Jane (Martha 
ne Burk) is buried closer to Wild Bill 
ickok than she was ever able to get during 
r_ lifetime. : 

Calamity was a brawling termagant, a bull- 
yacker and army scout by turns. Tall and 
Il built, with dark hair and eyes, she at- 
icted many frontiermen but looked favor- 
ly on Wild Bill, who is said to have spurned 
r, 

During the summer the Black Hills commu- 
ties celebrate many events commemorating 
sir past. Chief among them are the “Days 
’°76” in Deadwood during the first part of 
igust. To the citizens of Deadwood the 
Jays Of °76” are as traditionally American 
apple pie and cheese, since they annually 
vive the historical events which have made 
is section a. travel destination. 

During the four-day celebration,-a holiday 
riod dividing the rigors of winter from the 
ginning of summer range and farm work, 
sadwood turns back the pages of history in 
ess and entertainment. Rodeos, historical 
eet parades and theatrical productions re- 
act highlights in Deadwood’s colorful past. 
le Trial of Jack McCall has been drawing 
yers of western history for years. 

Closely associated with Deadwood is Lead, 
ng just up the mountain. It burgeoned into 
2 limelight in February, 1876; when Thomas 
Carey discovered placer gold in Gold Run 
Ich. 

The saying, “Lead sits on top of a gold 
ine,” is not idle conversation. Beneath it 
inders the Homestake Mine. If you elect to 
sit this rich gold hole, you will drop nearly 
mile by cage to a subterranean highway sys- 
n. Tiny coaches, drawn by compressed air, 
ll take you through a portion of ie work- 
3S. 
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Everyone in Lead is directly or indirectly 
» making a living from Homestead operations. 
So extensive are the excavations, whole sec- 
tions of the original town have caved in. 
Tourists stare with amazement at the house- 
dotted hillsides, wondering how people get 
around in winter. As a matter of fact, cars 
stay in garages while their owners take to 
snow shoes and skis. 

Southeast of the Black Hills, a little over 
60 miles from Rapid City, lies 5,200 square 
miles of queer erosion known as The Bad- 
lands. 

You'll want to put up in Wall, gateway to 
the Badlands National Monument. The town 
has six tourists’ courts and a number of 
private homes accommodating travelers. Rates 
are unusually reasonable, with $5.50 paying 
for the best. Practically everyone stops at the 
Wall Drug Store, advertising “free icewater”’ 
but doing a rushing business in souvenir 
gadgets. 

The Badlands cover a region where all the 
forces of nature appear to have run amok. 
There is, however, nothing mysterious about 
the origin of the formations. The ordinary 
and familiar actions of wind and rain over 
centuries brought them into being and goes 
on carving. Crumbling hills creep over adja- 
cent grasslands or run as mud and slime into 
the White River, thence into the Missouri and 
Mississippi to finally slip into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Like falling glasses in a colossal 
kaleidoscope, scenes change with every hour 
of the day as shadows crawl across this naked 
wilderness. : 

Once upon a time the Badlands were sub- 
tropical, reeking with moisture and covered 
with jungle growth. Through the marshes, 
three-toed horses, giant swine, dinosaurs and 


saber-toothed tigers prowled at leisure. 

Finally, the warm humid climate passed, 
leaving the region semi-arid and cooler. Many 
forms of animal life vanished, evolutionary 
changes took place in others. Plant life died. 
Erosion began. 

It was the American Indian who first called 
the region Badlands (mako sica). Then came 
the French Canadian trapper, calling it Mau- 
vaises Terres. The early western pioneer could 
see little of value in the nature-scarred ex- 
panse and, being literal, adopted the designa- 
tion of the Indian and French Canadian. 

To a certain extent the name Badlands 
is a misnomer. The severely eroded pinnacles 
are barren indeed. Yet there are thousands of 
acres that are planted for wheat, oats, corn 
and other crops yearly. There are sections 
still covered with rich grass. Yellow cactus 
blossoms along roadside shoulders. Evening 
primroses, scarlet mallow and the Mariposa 
lily color the fields. 

There is a surprising variety of wildlife, 
too. Chipmunks, prairie dogs and ground 
squirrels are common. Porcupines amble 
across the drives and raccoons are frequently 
seen along the White River. Even the coyote 
finds enough jack rabbits to keep himself 
going. On the grass covered tablelands the 
usual prairie and mountain birds are found 
in moderate quantities. 

Though the rip roaring days of southwest- 
ern South Dakota are a thing of the past, 
travelers still thrill to its scenic delights and 
stirring stories. 

As one old timer puts it, “We’ve got the 
biggest herd of buffalo, the deepest gold mine, 
the most elegant scenery, to say nuthin’ of 
them giant heads on Mount Rushmore. Peo- 
ple are bound to keep coming.” 


Sylvan Lake, with dark boulders contrasting silvery water, is another Black Hills attraction. 
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Singapore: Crossroads of the East 


By Ralph Friedman 


Polyglot, Cosmopolitan, Busy Asian Metropolis 
Is Hot or Rainy—But Truly Unforgettable 


|" WAS HOT THE DAY I reached Singapore 
but any other day would have been the 
same. Nobody speaks of seasons like winter 
or summer; there is only the dry season and 
the wet season, the arid months and the time 
of the monsoons, The heat is oppressive. | took 
five showers a day and felt I could have used 
five more. 
As for the precipitation, rain falls on the 
average of one-half inch a day throughout 
the year. It never rains, it pours. After the 
first cloudburst it is not difficult to understand 
why the streets have high curbs and wide, 
deep gutters. The rain comes swiftly and 


maintains an intense tempo until it has spent 
itself. Then the heat returns. 

Apart from the heat and rain, Singapore is 
one of the most interesting and cosmopolitan 


ports in the world and the market place of 


Southeast Asia. Thirty thousand ships a year 
pass through its harbor, taking on rubber, 
tin and copra and depositing products from 
Australia and the west. 

Being a seaman, I was interested in the 
ships that came to Singapore. I saw every 
type of craft, from the luxury passenger liners 
of the United States and the streamlined motor 
ships of Norway to rusty old scows from India 


and barges from China. Small vessels fro 
Saigon, Sumatra, Sarawak, Rangoon at 
Manila nestled between giant freighters fro 
Sweden, England, Australia, Canada, Hollan 
France, Denmark and the U.S. A Dutch She 
Oil tanker lay close to a Russian cargo shi 
taking on crude rubber; a battered old buck 
flying the Pakistan flag was washed by th 
wake of a troop transport from Liverpool. 

Not all the ships tie up at the docks; the 
just isn’t enough space. Some of the vesse 
that weigh anchor in the Inner Roads ¢ 
Collyer Quay are loaded from barges, othe 
wait until a pier is clear. Loading and wu 


Northbridge Road is one of Singapore’s main thoroughfares. Its usual conveyances consist of trolleys, taxis, rickshaws and light pedicab 


ding, lodoriea by de iggedy: ee 
‘ted longshoremen, some of whom are 
‘men, is carried on at a brisk pace, often 
jund the clock. 
(fhe city is built around the Singapore 
‘er, a stream swarming with sampans. From 
r they look like irregular rows of wooden 
es set upon the water. Junks, round-eyed 
ges and every type of sailing craft found 
|Asia can be seen from the Post Office corner 
anywhere along the Esplanade. 
Che streets are as international as the port. 
the course of one day’s browsing around 
m I talked to Chinese, Filipinos, Indians, 
B. Burmese, Javanese, Annamese, 
lays and Ceylonese, all of whom spoke 
jugh of a kind of English to have some 
it of conversation. I shall never forget a 
man from Java I met at a bus stop. Learn- 
ia was an American she confided that her 
irt was set upon traveling to Hollywood 
. she hoped to star in the movies. 


n addition to my Asian friends, I ex- 


are Asians. Betty Grable and James Stewart 
are as popular in Singapore as in San Fran- 
cisco, California, and Savannah, Georgia. 

Although I cannot speak a single Asian 
language, and the Chinese, Indian and Malay 
movies do not carry English sub-titles, | found 
it not too difficult to follow some of the stories. 
The acting was of excellent professional qual- 
ity and the music as stimulating as it was new. 

You cannot spend a day in Singapore with- 
out encountering the name of Raffles at least 
two or three times. There is a Raffles Hotel, 
a Raffles College, a Raffles Museum—and that 
is only the beginning. In a sense, Raffles and 
Singapore are synonymous as it was Sir 
Thomas Stanford Raffles who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for turning a mudbank of a provin- 
cial village into the great crossroads of the 
East. A statue of him stands not far from the 
post office. 

Singapore is young as Asian cities go and 
its development has come about mainly in the 
last 50 years. The city has pushed back the 


such artificial or ridiculous embellishments. 

The two best known religious structures 
are the massive St. Andrew’s Cathedral and 
the unique Sri Mariamman Temple. St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, the largest Christian church 
in Southeast Asia, was built in 1862 by con- 
vict labor. It stands in the center of a beautiful 
plot of ground, the Esplanade on one side and 
the business district on the other. 

Sri Mariamman Temple, a Hindu shrine, 
is one of the tourist attractions of the city. 
Its tower, populated with almost life-like 
sculptured figures, is a must for visitors. The 
figures depict cows with flowers around their 
necks, girls with parrots and fly swatters, 
water-haulers, rich merchants shaded with 
umbrellas held by servants, a mustached man 
with wings, a blue man with four hands, musi- 
cians playing violins and flutes and harps, | 
turbaned guards, soldiers carrying guns and 
a host of others. They look down upon the 
street as though they were sitting or standing 
in balconies, surveying the passing scene. 


fish sailors at market, showplace estate of Aw Boon Haw, bridge across Singapore river with Victoria Hall in background, are city sights. 


anged greetings with Englishmen, Scots- 
, Australians, Frenchmen, Canadians, 
edes and New Zealanders, some of whom 
: seafarers like myself. 
Probably nowhere in the world do you 
‘such varied garb. In the space of a 
gle block it is not uncommon to see 
nonas, pajamas, sarongs, robes, _ short- 
eved shirts and shorts, gowns that could 
ce Fifth Avenue, white linen suits and the 


ventional clothes worn in our southern ~ 


ies during the summer months 
= is polyglot. All public signs are 
four languages: English, Chinese, Malay 
1 Tamil Indian. Daily newspapers are 
nted in these four languages and sold side 
side on street corners. Movies made in 
tralia, England, the United States, China 
d Malaya can be seen any night. of the 
k. Hollywood productions are the most 
merous and the most popular, despite the 
st that Singapore is a British Crown Colony 
that at least 95 pagent of the city’s people 


1951 a. 


jungles which surround part of it but there 
is still a dense wilderness not an hour’s dis- 
tance by car from the center of town, and the 
reported presence of tigers, elephants, wild 
pigs; pythons, bats and black. panthers is not 
infrequently heard. Some of the animals, such 
as wild pigs, swim across the Malacca Straits 
from Sumatra to see what they can find in 
Singapore. Away from the jungle, however, 
the city is as domestic as any American 
metropolis. 

Few cities in the world have as varied a 
group of religious edifices. Hindu temples, 
mosques, Chinese temples, synagogues and 
churches are found everywhere. Some of the 
mosques and temples grant tourists permis- 
sion to enter, but most are “off limits” to any 
but members of the sect. They can all be 
viewed from the outside, however. 

Tourists are sometimes told that there are 
secret temples guarded by rattlesnakes but this 
is a piece of fiction designed to give mystery 
to a city whose very richness of life needs no 


About four out of five Singaporans are 
Chinese, and away from the business section 
the city looks a great deal like Shanghai or 
Canton. The surest sign of the Chinese com- 
munity is the self-ironing laundry pole, thou- 
sands of which extend from the windows of 
the tenement houses. It is an odd sight for 
Westerners to see shirts, sheets, dresses, 
pajamas and towels hanging above the side- 
walks and streets, but after the first few days 
it becomes as familiar as the clothesline back 
home. 

The most beautiful residential section in the 
colony can be found in the suburbs. Here, 
gorgeous villas, built behind magnificent 
hedges, line the shady streets. These villas, 
owned by the British administrators and mer- 
chants, have their own swimming pools, gar- 
dens, terraces and tennis courts. Few estates 
in all Southeast Asia can rival the elegance, 
luxury and beauty of the British homes in 
Singapore. 

Transportation consists of pedicabs, buses 
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and taxis. The pedicabs—rickshaws mounted 
on the chaises of large tricycles, and pedaled 
by the drivers—swarm the streets in search of 
fares. Pedicab drivers are the most persistent 
people in Singapore and will spend half an 
hour trying to get you into their cabs. They 
are cheaper than taxis—you can ride all day 
for less than $5.00—but not as reliable. If 
youre going to take a pedicab be sure the 
driver understands where you want him to go 
and settle the price before you climb in. Pedi- 
cab drivers are quick to spot a stranger and 
to reap the harvest while the fields are green. 
However, once you have made friends with a 
pedicab driver there is no better guide to show 
you Singapore. 

Taxis are more expensive but much faster 
and more efficient. A network of buses covers 
the city and for the sightseer who wants to 
see as much as he can on a slender budget 
it is the best way of traveling. 

Singapore is a sports-minded town. You can 
take in a cricket, tennis, badminton, soccer or 
golf match or go to the horse races. There is 
swimming on the eastern shore where the 
pools boast of “shark-free” waters. Protected 
bathing is available elsewhere but the en- 
closed pools are the most popular. 

Several large amusement parks enliven the 
city, the best known being the “New World,” 
a Coney Island without the hurtling, dizzying 
rides. Its brightly lit, noisy streets are crowded 
with hundreds of concessions, from fortune- 
telling booths to shooting galleries- with clay 
tiger targets, from Mandarin plays to cowboy 
movies, from soda pop and hot snacks to danc- 
ing. The dancing is of three types: old Malay, 
modernized Malay and western ballroom. The 
ballroom goes in heavily for waltzes and fox- 
trots but jitterbugging is coming to the fore. 
It is the most fate Prunes concession 
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Chinese junks enliven river scene. At bottom: Decorations on sale include paper kites. Colorful creations are used by mourners at funera 


inf ‘the park, being as regularly packed as a 
night club on New Year’s eve. 

For me, the old Malay dance is the most 
interesting. On a raised platform the Malay 
girls, garbed in long sack-like dresses slit at 
the bottom of one side, sit on a bench beating 
rhythm with their hands and feet to the music 
of a three-piece orchestra until some paying 
guests arrive. At times, the girls sing or chant. 

The dance does not permit physical con- 
tact. It is an exercise of skilled footwork with 
occasional gestures of the hands. When the 
music is loud and intense the dancers come 
close and almost touch but at the last mo- 
ment they move away from each other until 
the music swiftens again and they once more 
start advancing. The dance is long and tiring 
and ends with the men and women facing each 
other and jumping up and down as fast as 
possible. 


fans 
a $ 


Prices in Singapore are generally as high 
in the States; a room in one of the mod 
hotels rents for the same rates as its equival 
in Los Angeles or New York. Food costs 
least as much as in America and the portic 
are smaller. In most restaurants, bread, but 
and coffee are extras. Crocodile skin produ 
sought after by many visitors, are much me 
expensive and of inferior quality than the p 
war brands, but you can still buy a lad 
handbag for $18.00 and a handsome billf 
for $4.00. However, you must make the rout 
—and you must bargain. 

Upon the advice of older seamen who I 
been to Singapore before, I visited the Ti 
Balm Garden and the Botanical Garde 
“You'll never forget them,” I was told. T 
suggestion and prophecy I pass on to othe 

The Tiger Balm Garden, owned by | 
multi-millionaire manufacturer of Tiger Bal 
an ointment used by millions of Asians - 
ailments ranging from sore feet to heartbu 
is a bizarre, opulent castle-like structure 
cluding pagodas, mosques, translucent po 
and an incredible collection of Southeast 
Asia flora. 

As for the Botanical Gardens, there 
nothing like it in all the world. Here © 
verdant, rich, blooming, bright, gorge 
color combinations of the tropics abou: 
Here you see every hue and tone ever & 
jured from a master’s palette, from the sul 
rosy pinks of Degas to the atomic yellow 
Van Gogh. I saw a depth and freshness 
color I had never before seen—and I hi 
been in many lands and many gardens. 

There is a charming, restful, alm 
Shangri-La calm about the gardens, which 
really a large park. I strolled along the vely 
lawns, climbed the green knolls, lazed do 
paths around lily ponds and fed the unca; 


Tra 


eee ; 

ae that darted down from their high- 
jughed home to stare at me. I marveled at 
|; unsurceasable twinings of the roots and 
Janches of the tropic species, the massive- 
jss of the giants and the delicate fingers of 
j; dainty shrubs. 

/ Returning home from the Gardens that eve- 
ps I suddenly found myself surrounded by 
jmored cars, jeeps, armed soldiers and secur- 
| police. Nothing out of the ordinary, 
‘thing more than a block being cordoned 
|| and everyone in the area being asked to 
oduce identification. 

| Every Malayan over twelve years of age 
jast have identification papers and every 
sitor is given a special pass which he must 
‘ve on his person whenever he leaves his 
lode. Had I forgotten my pass I would have 
en hauled to a police station, questioned, 
ven a severe reprimand for my negligence 
id then taken to my ship where I would 
ive had to produce the pass or face addi- 
mal trouble. 

The chief i impression I received of Singa- 
jre is that it is an armed camp. Thousands 
| soldiers walk the streets and a martial 
mosphere fills the air. At the railroad sta- 
on T saw machine gun turrets built upon flat 
ts, The day. I visited the Botanical Gardens 
saw six tanks wheel down a back street. 
‘One morning I took the bus to Johore 
thru, across the causeway which connects 
€ island of Singapore to the mainland of 
alaya. Along the way we passed several 
ge troop training camps. Still inside the 
ly limits, and not more than 50 feet off the 
ad, I saw thatched huts, built on stilts, lo- 
ed among clumps of tall rubber trees. 

At Johore Straits the bus stopped at*an in- 
‘ection station and all passengers were re- 
tired to get out. We were filed past an im- 


us 


951. 


posing row of armed policemen, custom off- 
cials and intelligence men. Everyone had to 
produce identification papers or passes and 
all packages were searched. 

Johore Bahru, capital of the State of Jo- 
hore, is the home of the Sultan of Johore. 
His grounds, almost equalling the Botanical 
Gardens in horticultural versatility and 
grandeur, are spacious and beautiful. They 
are also well guarded. Each of the many 
buildings has a sentry, rifle in hand, close 
by. Pictures may be taken of the flora but 
not of the compound. 

Having heard that the Sultan, who now 
lives in a modern palace rising high above 
Johore Baru from its perch atop the highest 
hill, still retains a harem on his estate, I 
proceeded to investigate. At one time his 
harem was supposed to be one of the choicest 
and most populated in Asia but now, it was 


said, his social life had been curbed by post- 
war problems and his harem was modest. 

After wandering around the estate for an 
hour I finally found someone who pointed to 
what was supposed to house the most attractive 
assortment of women in Malaya. It was a long, 
low building stretching lazily over a shady 
knoll. I strolled around half of it and noticed 
that the doors were locked and the venetian 
blinds down. Not a sound came from within 
that dark, mysterious place. I continued to 
investigate until my path was blocked by the 
sudden appearance of a gigantic, grim-faced 
Malay guard. Pointing his rifle at my stom- 
ach he ominously challenged, “Who you 
want?” 

“Nothing,” I gulped. “Just looking around.” 

“Go,” he muttered, waving the barrel of 
his rifle at me, “go, go.” 

I went. 

I walked along the beaches of Johore and 
up and down the hills back of the picturesque 
town until I came to a large crowd. Advanc- 
ing to the fore I saw two teams playing soc- 
cer. One was composed of Malay soldiers, the 
others were members of a famous British regi- 
ment. The Malays, smaller and swifter than 
their foes, were outscoring the Britishers. 

Thousands of people were relaxing on the 
soft green of the Esplanade when I returned 
from Johore. I wandered among them, hear- 
ing the many tongues of Asia, the laughter 
and the songs that had been carried from 
India and China, the Philippines and Java, 
Borneo and Siam and a hundred lands in- 
between. It was a nice way to spend my last 
night in the Crossroads of the East. 

At dawn we passed through the harbor and 
into the Straits of Malacca, leaving behind 
us Singapore and a bright visit never for- 
gotten. > 


t. Andrew’s Cathedral, at top, looks like England. Supreme Court building could be an American state capitol except for rickshaw presence. 
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Harbor shelters Carriages pass Murals adorn: 
small craft. , Nat'l Bank. Greek church. 


Right: Closeup of Acropolis, view of 
Athens from site of ruins highlight 
visit to city. Below: Skirted Ev- 
zones, like kilted Scots, are tough 
troops. 
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Girl rests in Hotel reflects Ruins recall 
Mars Temple. modern Athens. past glory. 
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WAIKIKI GETS MILLION DOLLAR 
FACIAL IN IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

The first step in Honolulu’s million dollar 
improvement program of its world-famous 
Waikiki Beach is rapidly nearing completion. 
The first step, costing $400,000, is extending 
the beach toward Diamond Head about a mile 
beyond its present limits. The complete pro- 
ject will take several more years and visual- 
izes a continuous ocean park embracing 
swimming, surfing and outrigger canoe cen- 
ters. The nearby Honolulu zoo and aquarium 
are also slated for development. 


SAS INAUGURATES JAPAN SERVICE; 
BREMEN ROUTE TO BE OPENED SOON 

Service to Tokyo with DC-6s was inaugu- 
rated by Scandinavian Airlines System April 
25 from Copenhagen with the regular New 
York flight making connection at that point. 
On June 6, the airline will make its first direct 
flight from New York to Bremen, Germany, 
with one stop at Glasgow. 


ARROW LINE CHANGES 
POINT OF DEBARKATION 

A change in the sailings of the Arrow Line 
service to California was made when the line 
discontinued its trips from New York. De- 
partures will now take place every other Fri- 
day from Philadelphia, calling at Charleston 
two days later. In connection with every other 
sailing a stop will be made at Jacksonville on 
Mondays. No automobiles are carried aboard 
the ships. 


NEW MOTORCOACH COMPANY 
TO OPERATE TOURS IN SPAIN 

In line with Spain’s continuing program to 
expand travel facilities, a new bus company, 
ATESA, has begun operation within the 
country. The company offers regular weekly 
services, including all-expense junkets. The 
coaches carry 29 or 34 passengers and have 
all modern comforts such as wide-visibility 
windows, temperature control, individual 
reading lamps, adjustable, reclining seats and 
radio. ATESA will operate over three routes. 
Two of these cover 1,655 miles in fifteen days 
at a cost of $190, the third covers'561 miles, 
takes six days and the fare is set at $77. 


DAILY SERVICE TO PARIS BEGINS; 
NICE RUN EXTENDED TO ROME 
Effective in May, Pan American World Air- 
ways increased flight service from New York 
to Paris to a daily schedule. At the same time, 
the carrier’s service to Nice was extended to 
Rome, providing service to the Italian capital 
on a four-times-a-week basis, three by way of 
Paris and the~fourth by the southern route. 
All Paris flights and three Rome flights will 
be by double-decked planes, the trip through 
Nice will be on Constellation-type planes. 
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TRANSATLANTIC SLEEPER SERVICE 
BEGUN BY TWO MORE AIRLINES 


Two airlines have started sleeper service 
across the Atlantic on a weekly basis. KLM’s 
Cosmopolitan flight departs on Tuesdays for 
Amsterdam. Seats in the plane have been 
reduced from 44 to 30 for more comfort and 
each seat converts into a sleeperette. There 
is an additional charge of $10 for this flight, 
which will be increased to twice weekly May 
27 with the added flights on Sundays. TWA 
has introduced an all-sleeper service on its 
Paris and London flights, Ambassador in- 
teriors have been fitted with 18 berths, with 
lowers being available for double occupancy. 
Paris flights leave on Saturdays and London 
planes on Fridays. There is a premium charge 
of $10 and a berth charge of $25. The line 
will also operate a weekly combination flight 
with both berth and seats available on its 
New York-London-Frankfurt run. There will 
be a charge of $25 for berths. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 

May 1-31: SAN DIEGO, CALIF., 
Qualifying period Yellowtail 

,, fishing derby continues. 

May 3-6: ANN ARBOR, MICH., 58th 
Annual May festival. 

May 18, 19: GREENSBORO, N. C., 
Southern Conference champion- 
ship baseball tournament. 

May 25-27: HARDWICK, VT., Annual 
tulip festival. 

May 28-June 8: TORONTO, CAN- 
ADA, Fourth international trade 
fair. ; 

May 30: THERMOPOLIS, WYO., 
Wind River Canyon boat race. 

June 1-7; COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, 
Ballet festival at Royal Theater. 

NOTE: San Diego, Calif., family fair 


at Balboa Park has been can- 
celled. 


INTERLINE AGREEMENTS PROVIDE 
NEW AMERICA-ISRAEL SERVICE 

An agreement between Pan America 
World Airways and EL AL Israel Nation: 
Airlines provides a new air link between Ne 
York and Lydda. The connections will | 
made at London, Paris, Rome and Istanbu 
Either line is authorized, under the agre 
ment, to issue through tickets for the Ne 
York to Lydda trip, and for flights betwee 
any of Pan American’s stops in Latin Americ 


EQUIPMENT INTERCHANGE PROVID 
ONE-PLANE MIAMI-DETROIT SERVIC 

Single plane service between Detroit, Clev 
land, Pittsburgh, Washington, Jacksonvil 
and Miami was put into effect recently as tl 
result of an equipment interchange agreeme: 
between National Airlines and Capital Ai 
lines. Under the terms of the agreement, pa 
sengers may board a plane of either line at at 
one of these stations and ride through on Ul 
same plane to their destinations. Previousl 
passengers were required to change at Was 
ington. An initial two round trips a day 
called for with flights originating in each | 
the terminal cities. One flight will be fir 
class and the other air coach. 


DAILY AIR SERVICE STARTED 
BETWEEN MIAMI AND BAHAMAS 

Twice-daily air service between Miami ar 
the Bahamas has been started by Baham 
Airways. At the same time, BOAC, pare 
organization, will reduce its frequency « 
the same route to two times a week. The ne 
service is in addition to the Nassau-We 
Palm Beach route operated by Bahamas sin 
last year. 


FURLOUGH DISCOUNTS EXTENDED 
FOR SERVICEMEN IN UNIFORM 

Reduced railroad fares for American mii 
tary personnel traveling in uniform at the 
own expense have been extended to Janua 
31, 1952. The fare reduction was original 
to have expired March 31. In addition, t] 
return limit for using the round-trip ticke' 
good in coaches only, has been extended fro 
30 days to three months. 


FIESTA FARES END 

American Airline’s “Fiesta” fares, whi 
give the traveler to Mexico a 50 per cent sa 
ing on the return trip portion of his ticke 
will terminate May 31. The two-week excu 
sion rate will again be in effect between Se 
tember 15 and December 15. 


STELLA POLARIS SOLD 

Ownership of the liner Stella Polaris w: 
pass to the Clipper Line of Malmo, Swede 
in October. The’ship, presently owned by #] 
Bergen Steamship Company. is now on 
round-the-world cruise. 
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National Parks Excursions 
List All-Expense Bus Trips 


anadian Rockies Resorts 

lighpoints of Outing Series 

With the reopening of the Banff Springs 
lotel and the Chateau Lake Louise on June 9, 
series of package outings of two, four and 
ix-day duration will be available through 
anadian Pacific Railway. The all-expense 
utings start with arrival at Banff or Lake 
ouise. The two-day excursion includes trans- 
ortation to the hotel, meals and lodging. 
he second day, for westbound persons, a 
jotor tour to Lake Louise, starts after break- 
ast arriving at the chateau in time for lunch. 
fter the meal, the traveler may either motor 
» Moraine Lake or take a pony trip, re- 
irning to the hotel for dinner. After break- 
ast, a trip is made over the great divide, 
rough Kicking Horse Pass, and the Yoho 
‘alley to Emerald Lake. For those eastbound 
1e same things are seen but in reverse. Rates 
or the two-day outing are $41.50. The longer 
unkets are essentially the same but more time 
; devoted to the stays at Banff and Lake 
ouise. Minimum for the four-day tour is 
67.50 and for the six-day $93.50..The tours 
rill conclude September 10. 


uropean Land Cruises 

nclude 54-Day Junket 

_A series of land cruises through Spain and 
ll Europe are available in itineraries varying 
rom 37 to 64 days and priced from $840. Ar- 
anged by Manger Travel Company, the group 
ises luxurious motor coaches through the 
sontinent. Scandinavia is the highlight of four 
rips arranged for sailings of the America. 
Nine countries are covered in the 54-day 
unket which is priced from $1,466. Comfort 
vithout luxury is stressed in a series of 52-day 
hrift tours to Europe by regular sailings of 
he Georgic. 


hort Trips Spotlight 
fellowstone National Park 


_A series of tours to Yellowstone National 
ark will again be offered by Union Pacific 
rom June 18 to September 6. Visitors buying 
he package will observe Old Faithful Geyser, 
he famed hot springs and the waterfalls of 
he Grand Canyon of Yellowstone. Two-and-a- 
lalf-day junkets range from $46.75 to $55.25, 
ncluding bus transportation, meals and lodg- 
ng. Three-and-a-half-day trips are priced at 
ither $62.25 or $70.75. 


california Seen on Two-Week Tour 


A two-week, popular-priced tour to Cali- 
ornia will be offered by Thomas Cook and 
Sons this summer every Sunday from Chi- 
cago. Priced at $227, the outward route is 
hrough Albuquerque and Grand Canyon. 
Jn return, passengers travel along the Feather 
River Canyon, via Salt Lake City and Denver. 
In California the outing will visit Riverside, 
he Orange belt, Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
San Diego, San Francisco and Yosemite Na- 
:. pie 

ional Park. 
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Visitors view Grand Canyon from north rim. 


- Bus tours through five national parks pro- 

vide the traveler with unique outings. One 
outing, most expensive of a series of eight, 
is priced at $73 from Cedar City and is avail- 
able from June 18 to September 5 through 
the Utah Park Company. The all-expense trip 
visits Zion National Park, Mt. Carmel High- 
way, Grand Canyon National Park, Kaibab 
National Forest, Bryce Canyon National Park 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument. Return 
bus service will be operated for the last time 
this season on September 9 from Cedar 
Breaks, Bryce Canyon and Zion National 
Park. Bus service from Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park will cease on September 7. 


Standard Bus Service 
Becomes Inexpensive Junket 


The standard two-and-a-half-day service 
from Paris to Nice by French National Rail- 
road motorcoach can become a stimulating 
inexpensive package to the traveler in France. 
Although not primarily designed as a tour, 
the thrice-weekly service in modern coaches, 
with a hostess in attendance, offers an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a survey of the country for $32 
in each direction. Two itineraries are avail- 
able and by going one way and returning by 
the other, a highly delightful five-day outing 
can be worked out. Departing from Paris 
through Burgundy and the Alps, the passenger 
will stop at Autun, Bourg en Bresse, Annecy, 
Grenoble, Chateau Arnoux, Barrage de Cas- 
tillon, Grasse, Cannes and Nice. Returning via 
Central France and the Rhone Valley, the bus 
stops at La Corniche d’Or, St. Raphael, Aix 
en Provence, Arles, Tarascon, Avignon, 


Orange, Givors, Roanne, Moulines and Paris. 


First class hotels are used throughout and 
private bathroom is available for an addi- 
tional $1.50. 


British Festival and Paris 
Highlights of European Tour 


Priced from $990, a 38-day outing of Britain 
and Paris features the 2000th birthday cele- 
bration of the French capital and the Festival 
of Britain. The first six days of the University 
Travel Company’s itinerary are spent aboard 
ship with the outing really moving into high 
gear on the seventh day. Four days are spent 
on comprehensive sightseeing of Paris and 
Versailles with tickets supplied to the Follies 
Bergere or the opera. The following ten days 
are spent visiting London, Brighton, Win- 
chester, Exeter, Cornwall, Lunton, Bath, the 
Shakespeare Country, Chester and the English 
Lakes. Six days are used to cover Scotland. 
returning to. England on the 27th day. Five 
more days are devoted to London before the 
group sails for New York. Twelve departures 
are scheduled between May and August. 


Saddle Up for This Riding Trip 
Through the Pecos Wilderness 


A taste of the rugged yet highly enjoyable 
life on the trail awaits horseback riders who 
elect the twelve-day outing sponsored by the 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness. Starting from 
Santa Fe, the expedition, which costs $205, 
is limited to 24 riders. Two trips through the 
Pecos Wilderness of New Mexico are planned. 
the first from June 4 to 15 and a second on 
September 4. During the outing, members live 
from their horses, pitch tents and generally 
live in the open. Doctors accompany each 
group and expert trail riders lead. It is a safe. 
unusual and thrilling vacation. Seven other 
itineraries are available with costs ranging 


from $175 to $205. 


Thrift Season Brings 
Reduced Rates to West Indies 


With the ship serving as your hotel through- 
out the 23-day outing, holiday seekers with 
a longer vacation period can visit the West 
Indies and enjoy reduced rates during the 
thrift season. Sailings are scheduled by Fur- 
ness Lines from New York May 24, June 14. 
July 5, July 26, August 16, September 6 and 
September 27 with the minimum fare set at 
$350. Sightseeing trips are available in vir- 
tually all ports but are not included in the 
cruise rate. Among points visited by the ship 
will be St. Thomas and St. Croix in the Virgin 
Islands, Dominica in the Windward Islands, 
St. Lucia, and Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


Group Study Tour Slated 


Inspection of homes and government offices 
in England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy and France is the focal point of an outing 
conducted by the Institute for Intercontinental 
Studies. Under the leadership of Dr. Eric 
Mann, the group will depart aboard the 
Georgic on July 25, returning by the same 
vessel September 15. All inclusive price for 
the trip is $870. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR For Quick Sweeping Trips 


Paris-Rome Vacation Spiced With Enchantment of Riviera Trip 


Looking back toward Nice on route to Monte Carlo reveals lengthy arc of Bay of Angels. 


The Riviera adds variety to a fifteen-day 
junket which includes five days in Rome and 
four in Paris. Rates range from $963.70 
with departures scheduled from New York. 
Three days are spent in Nice on the French 
Riviera where an excursion to Monte Carlo 
and Menton is added to the resort’s usual 
attractions. A day on the Italian Riviera. 
visiting Genoa, and San Remo, is on the itin- 


erary before moving to Rome. St. Peter’s, 
the Vatican and the Colosseum are among the 
sites seen in the Italian Capital. Paris 
is the next city and the traveler will have 
an opportunity to see some of the city’s most 
famous and popular attractions during the 
spritely capital’s celebration of its 2,000th 
birthday when a host of special events have 
been planned. 


Popular Sites and Sights 
Highlight Three-Nation Tour 

The capitals of Belgium, France and Eng- 
land are visited in a fifteen-day junket avail- 
able through Sabena Belgium Airlines. After 
an overnight flight from New York, the 
traveler lands in Brussels where an extensive 
sightseeing program includes visiting Grand 
Palace, Guild Houses and Notre Dame du 
Sablon during a‘two-day period. The next 
five days are spent in Paris and include 
inspection of Arch of Triumph, Eiffel Tower, 
Louvre, Montmarte and Sacre Coeur. In 
London for six days, the vacationer has an 
opportunity to see such places as Tower of 
London, Windsor, Eton and Westminster 
Abbey. The outing is priced from $837.65. 


Month-Long Air Excursion 
Included in New Package Series 

A 30-day package around South America is 
included in a new booklet released by Thomas 
Cook and Sons listing daily-departure trips 
to and around the Southern Continent. The 
month-long outing is priced at a minimum 
of $931 and includes visits to Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santi- 
ago, Vina del Mar, Lima, Panama and Trini- 
dad. A 61-day trip provides for visits to 
all of the principal cities, Iguazu Falls and 
the Inca Lands. of the High Andes—Cuzco, 
La Paz, Lake Titicaca and Arequipa—with 
rates starting at $2,461. 
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Italian Air Cruise 
Hits Highlights of Peninsula 


Rome, Naples and Sicily are the main at- 
tractions of a sixteen-day air outing leaving 
New York every Saturday. Priced at $828, 
the CIT-operated tour is in the Italian capital 
for four days, two of which are used for all- 
day sightseeing junkets. Naples is next with 
a choice of either a full day’s inspection of 
Pompeii, Amalfi and Sorrento or a day’s ex- 
cursion to Capri and Anacapri. After two 
days, the group moves by night steamer to 
Palermo for a two-day stay. The tenth and 
eleventh days are spent in Agtigento with 
sightseeing scheduled for both days there. 
Siracusa, with visits to Latomia of the Capu- 
chins, Catacombs of St. John, St. Martina 
Crypt, and Minerva’s Temple included, is the 
next stop. Taormina serves as headquarters 
for two days of relaxation. Rome is again 
reached on the fifteenth day for the return 
journey. 

Interline Arrangements Make 
Possible New Circle Air Tour 

Arrangements between Colonial Airlines, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Eastern Air Lines have enlisted two new circle 
trips in the service of the vacation seeker. 
One tour, priced at $172, operates from New 
York through Bermuda, Nassau, Miami and 
back to New York. The second tour, for $244. 
visits the same resorts and adds Montego Bay 
and Kingston. 


Caribbean In Summer Is 
Feature of Air Cruise 

The Caribbean, long favored as a winte 
vacation spot, is featured as a summer pla} 
ground in a ten-day outing departing dail 
from Miami aboard Pan American Worl 
Airways planes. Haiti, Dominican Republi 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are visite 
during the excursion. From Miami, the vs 
cationer flies to Port-au-Prince, touchin 
Cuba en route. In Haiti, sightseeing exped 
tions visit Petionville, Boutillier, Kensco 
and Le Decoverte. A free day is spent in Por 
au-Prince before moving to Ciudad Trujillo i 
the Dominican Republic where Ramphis Parl 
Alcazar, Altar de la Patria and the People 
Market are among the points seen. In Sa 
Juan, where two days are spent, the Mallo: 
quina, El Morro, Fortaleza Palace and th 


_Casa deEspana are among the sites inspectec 


The Virgin Islands are viewed in a four-da 
period, with one day being devoted to S 
Thomas, the second to St. John and Cane 
Bay, St. Croix and Christiansted on the thir« 
and St. Croix on the last. San Juan, capiti 
of Puerto Rico, is the principal attractio 
on the final day of the tour. Prices, effectiv 
until November 30, are from $376.50. 


Sightseeing and Waikiki Beach 
Top 10-Day Hawaiian Vacation 

Four days at Hawaii’s famed Waikiki beac 
share honors with an extensive sightseein 
program of Oahu in a ten-day vacation schec 
uled through United Air Lines. Departin 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco ever 
Friday night or Saturday morning, the junk 
is priced from $322. When not swimmin 
or relaxing at the beach, the vacationer ma 
visit such places as Diamond Head, Iolar 
Palace, Mormon Temple, Koko Crater an 
Mount Tantalus. Return is on Sunday. 


Fifteen-Day Air Jaunt 
Visits Scandinavian Countries 
Priced at a minimum of $984, an air excu’ 
sion designed by Scandinavian Airlines Sy 
tem covers the Scandinavian countries of No 
way, Sweden and Denmark. Departing ‘Ne 
York any day, the outing is designed for tk 
independent traveler. Among the places visite 
in Norway are Oslo, Stalheim, Voss, Flam an 
Myrdal. While in the Norwegian capital, th 
traveler will inspect the City Hall, Historic: 
Museum,. National Gallery, Nobel Institut 
Open Air Museum and Stave Church. Stoel 
holm and Drottingholm are the highligh 
of the visit to Sweden where the Roy: 
Palace, Skansen, National Museum and th 
House of Knights are seen in the capita 
Visby is also seen in Sweden. In Copenhage 
the passenger will inspect Thorvaldsen’s Mi 
seum, Rosenborg Castle, Tivoli Park, Roy: 
porcelain factory and Marble Church amon 
other famed sites. From Denmark’s chief cit 
a half day drive is taken to Elsinore. 
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Bice and Israel Visited 
| 30-Day Summertime Cruise 


Comprehensive sightseeing marks a 30-day 
wise to France and Israel which departs from 
sw York July 14 aboard the Queen Mary. 
fter a day in Cherbourg, three days are spent 
‘Paris before the group moves to Lydda for 
e start of fifteen days’ stay in the new state. 
hile in Israel the itinerary calls for visits 
| Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Rehovot, Negev, the 
ain of Sharon, Haifa, Emek, Tiberias, Naza- 
th, Safad and Upper Galilee. Priced from 
475, the Consolidated Tour Company’s 
hedule returns the group to Cherbourg for 
e homeward journey. 


feekly Caribbean Cruises Stress 
ir Conditioned Informality 


Relaxation in unstarched comfort is the 
yynote of a series of weekly cruises aboard 
r conditioned cargo-freighters of the Alcoa 
ine. Priced from $475, the ships depart New 
rleans on Saturdays and return to Mobile 
xteen days later, calling at Jamaica, Domini- 
m Republic, Venezuela and Trinidad en 
ute. The rate will remain in effect until 
ovember 10. 


ght South American Nations 

zen During 47-Day Cruise 

Sailing aboard the liner Uruguay from 
ew York June 14, an escorted cruise will 
Il at Trinidad, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
vile, Peru, Ecuador and Panama. Arranged 
Brownell, the outing costs $1,669, includ- 
g tax. Listed on the itinerary are such spots 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, _ 


mtos and Sao Paulo in Brazil, and Monti- 
deo, Uruguay. Buenos Aires and its environs 
e the highspot in the visit to Argentina, 
ith Santiago, Valparaiso and Antofagasta 
king honors in Chile. The Peruvian cities of 
lo and Lima are seen as well as Guya- 
lil, Ecuador. In addition, members. will 
end two days crossing Whe Andes and will 
iss through the Panama Canal visiting both 
alboa and Cristobal. On the return voyage 
e ship will call at Charleston, S. C., and 
issengers have the option of quitting the 
uise there or returning to New York. 


vol Ocean Breezes Add 
9 Northland Summer Cruise 


Ocean breezes combine with the cooler 
imate of the Northland to make the twelve- 
ly cruise to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
pealing to those planning summer vaca- 
ms. Departing from New York aboard the 
rt Amherst or the Fort Townsend, the cruise 
actually round trip passage, with fares from 
(00, and the ship serves as the hotel. Sight- 
eing excursions are extra. Aboard ship, the 
issenger may enjoy the usual variety of ship- 
ard diversions while the vessel calls at 
alifax and St. John. There is adequate time 
ailable for making up excursion parties. 
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A KE : TO THE SEA For Pleasant Relaxing Cruises 


New Ocean Monarch Slates Diverse Summer Cruise Schedule 


New luxury liner Ocean Monarch passed sea trials off coast of Scotland in excellent trim. 


A series of summer cruises, varying in 
length and cost, is featured by the new cruis- 
ing vessel Ocean Monarch. Following an 
eight-day inaugural cruise to Bermuda and 
Nassau on May 3, two seven-day cruises to 
the same points are scheduled. The three jour- 
neys have a $170 minimum. Four twelve-day 
cruises, with a $275 minimum, leave New 


York June 16, 30, August 4 and 18 for the 


Summer School Takes to Sea 
In Novel Course Session 

Teachers and students who wish to combine 
business and pleasure may enroll in an ac- 
credited summer session for first hand studies 
of the Pacific. During the regular June 24 
sailing of the President Cleveland, the $22.,- 
000,000 ship will function as a floating uni- 
versity with Professor Harold P. Baldwin of 
the San Francisco State College. The six- 
week study schedule will be conducted under 
the auspices of the school’s Humanities and 
Social Science section and from four to six 
units of credit will be awarded those who 
successfully complete the course. During the 
cruise, the liner will visit Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. Shore excur- 
sions and educational tours will be part of 
the curriculum. 


Limited-Passenger Trips 
Schedule Havana, Mexican Cities 

The opportunity of being one of an ex- 
tremely limited number of passengers aboard 
a vessel may be yours if you choose one of 
the Clipper Line sailings. Leaving New York 
every other Friday, the vessels are primarily 
designed as cargo carriers but have accommo- 
dations for four to eleven passengers. The 
line’s Havana-Mexico service may be used 
for passage or as a 25-day cruise. The ship’s 
itinerary allows at least one day in each port 
of call and about sixteen days aboard ship. 
Fare for the entire cruise is $375. 


Saguenay River, Quebec, Halifax and Ber- 
muda. Special four-day cruises to Bermuda 
over Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and New 
Year’s are priced from $125. All cruises of 
the new ship will depart from New York with 
the exception of September 29 from Boston 
to Nassau and Havana returning to Boston 
and October 13 sailing from Baltimore to 
Bermuda and return. 


Hawaiian Islands Cruise 
Features 12 Days on Land 

A special summer cruise to the Hawaiian 
Islands features twelve days of fun and relaxa- 
tion in the islands where the itinerary calls 
for trips to the islands of Maui, and Kauai 
and Hawaii from the group’s headquarters at 
Waikiki Beach. The cruise will depart from 
San Francisco July 16 under the sponsorship 
of Thomas Cook and Sons. The inclusive fare 
of $665 covers transportation by American 
President Lines. : 


One-Class Student Outing 
Covers Seven Countries 

With cruise members limited to 30 students 
from American colleges, a one-class cruise 
will sail from New York June 12 aboard the 
Washington. Within the 61 days allotted to 
the outing, the group will visit France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
England. Chaperons will accompany the co- 
educational group on the Students Travel 
Club junket. Priced at $1,560, the tour will 
visit Paris, Lyons, and Nice in France, Ra- 
pallo, Rome, Naples, Sorrento, Capri, Monte 
Cassino, Florence, Bologna, Venice and Milan 
in Italy. While in Switzerland, Lake Como, 
Inerlaken and Lucerne will be seen. Baden 
Baden, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Wiesbaden 
and Cologne highlights the stay in Germany, 
while Brussels and Amsterdam are inspected’ 
before the group moves to London for three 
days before the return voyage. 
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HEN THE POLAR REGIONS were mentioned, 
I used to think of unbearably intense 


cold. In fact, that was about the only thought 


I associated with the poles. 

Like most of my friensd and neighbors, I 
grew up in a conventional world. The sun rose 
in the east every morning, announcing the 
arrival ofa new! day, and as it set in the west- 
ern sky late in the afternoon, man put aside 
his cares of the day and prepared for evening 
relaxation. My day was regulated by the clock, 
which was a near relative of the sun, since 
both indicated the time of day. 

During my early years it never occurred to 
me that these conditions were not universal. 

A few years ago I became interested in 
polar regions and learned some surprising 
things. The polar ice “cap” is not a cap at 
all, but a mass of broken ice heaped in ir- 
regular piles and ridges with short stretches 
of flat sea ice and open water between. The 
ice is in continual motion, being broken, 
twisted, crushed, and piled by the wind and 
carried along by the strong currents of the 
Arctic Ocean. It is not hundreds of feet thick, 
as I had supposed, but perhaps 30 or 40 feet 
at most. 

The temperature drops lower in the United 
States than at the north pole and during the 
summer the average temperature at the pole 
is above freezing with melt water on the sur- 
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face of the ice. It was almost unbelievable 
that in the interior of Alaska the average sum- 


mer temperature is in the pleasant sixties, — 


with the mercury occasionally climbing to 
90°. In fact, a temperature of 100° in the 
shade has been recorded on the Arctic Circle! 

It is not the climate of the arctic that makes 
it unique. It is interesting chiefly because it is 
unconventional—not the people, but the 
place itself. On entering the domain of Polaris 
Rex you leave behind your ideas regarding 
morning and afternoon, day and night, lati- 
tude and longitude, time of day, direction, 
and the familiar pattern of the starry sky dur- 
ing different seasons of the year. 

My opportunity to see the Arctic came re- 
cently when my work as a navigation specialist 
for the Navy made it desirable that I gain 


experience in the use of the new sky compass, _ 


an instrument for determining direction of the 
sun during twilight. I made five flights over 
the polar ice north of Alaska, all of them 
taking me within 600 miles of the north pole 
and one to the pole itself. 

My flight over the pole took place late in 
September. I arrived in Alaska on the day be- 
fore the autumnal equinox, when days and 
nights are equal in length all over the world. 
It was not like my first visit to Fairbanks on 
the longest day of the year, when a baseball 
game was played at midnight without artificial 


lights. This time I might easily have imagi 
myself in nearly any western state. The mo 
tains of the Alaska Range to the south w 
covered with snow that glistened in the s 
light, but the ground at Fairbanks was be 
The leaves of the willow and birch trees in 
spersed with fir had already turned a gol 
yellow and the air was delightfully cool. 
was good football weather, I thought, realiz 
that I would miss the first, games of the 1 
season. . 
My visit had been timed to coincide v 
that awkward period when neither dayli 
nor darkness is of sufficient duration to co 
an entire flight from Fairbanks to the f 
and back, because the long polar twili 
period is the most interesting—and the m 
difficult—for the high-latitude navigator. 
While in Alaska I was the guest of the 37 
Reconnaissance Squadron of the US 
Weather Service. As we discussed the ope 
tions of this unit of the Military Air Tre 
port Service, I found it difficult to realize t 
within the memory of many now living, a 1 
to the north pole could have been descril 
only by someone with the imagination 
Jules Verne. No one had been there bef 
April 6, 1909, when Admiral Peary strugg 
northward to the top of the world after nez 
a lifetime of preparation and planning. 
Less than 40 years after Peary’s polar t 
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ee Weather Service began routine flights 
1m. Fairbanks to the north pole to increase 
: weather coverage of North America. Every 
o days a crew composed of personnel of the 
5th, based at Eielson Air Force Base, mans 
3.29, taxis to the end of the world’s longest 
away, takes off with a heavy load of gaso- 
e and special arctic survival equipment, 
d heads for the north pole. When the plane 
ids about sixteen hours later, a tired crew 
mbs out and reports another routine mission 
mpleted. 
Not all the flights are completed to the pole 
d back. The men who fly across the top of 
+ world have a healthy respect for the limi- 
ion of the area and their aircraft. Flights 
* cancelled or aborted if there is any rea- 
nable cause for doubt as to the successful 
mpletion of the mission. Yet the percentage 
“complete missions has been high and 
father coverage has been adequate to per- 
t more accurate and longer-range forecasts 
d more complete meteorological information 
| aviators and others in high latitudes. 
Assembly for Briefing 
| 
Several hours before our PSieduled take-off 
ae the crew assembled for briefing. The pur- 
se and route of our flight were outlined and 
lergency procedures were explained. Orders 
d instructions were complete and explicit, 
‘ving no room for misunderstanding. 
After the briefing, each person drew a para- 
ute, rubberized . exposure suit, and a 
omber bail-out kit” of additional survival 
ipment. This was loaded on a truck with 
vigation equipment satisfying the rigid re- 
lirements of a thorough check-off list, and 
x gear. We climbed aboard, rode to the 
tss hall to pick up the copious flight lunches, 
d headed for the flight line. 
We stopped in front of the Polar Queen. A 
sture of a maiden in scanty fur attire sitting 
the ice, with a barber pole for a back rest, 
inted under the navigator’s window, made 
F plane easy to identify. Just forward of 
is picture I counted 65 smaller barber poles 
inted in groups of five—each pole indicat- 
& one visit to the top of the world. No other 
ame had been there so many times. I won- 
red if another pole would be added a few 
‘urs later. | had already made three unsuc- 
ssful attempts to reach the pole, and had 
iled to get off the ground on a fourth try! 
After loading the aircraft, we returned to 
ess. Over long woolen underwear we put 
| woolen clothing, an electric flying suit, 
d coveralls. On our feet we put several pairs 
' woolen sox, electric inserts!’ and heavy, 
iterproof, fleece-lined boots. Except for our 
yolen caps, we carried the rest of our cloth- 
oT fur-lined gloves, a flying. Arelmet, 
a heavy parka. 
When everything was aboard, I wondered if 
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there would be room for the crew. Somehow 
we found enough space and all climbed 
aboard. In the front compartment were two 
pilots, two navigators, a weather observer, the 
engineer, and a radio operator. Separated 
from the front by a long tunnel over the 
bomb bay, the rear compartment miraculously 
made room for the rest of the crew—another 
weather man, a relief radio operator, two 
radar operators, and a crew chief. I was one 
of the navigators. 

After a series of last-minute checks to in- 
sure that all the equipment worked properly, 
we taxied out to the end of the runway, made 
a final full-power check of the engines, 
pointed the nose down the runway, opened 
the throttles wide, and were on our way to 
the north pole! 


Flag above was dropped over Pole on 40th 
anniversary of Admiral Peary’s first visit. 


Shortly after attaining our flight altitude of 
18,000 feet, we saw in the gathering dusk of 
evening twilight the dim outline of Mount 
McKinley, North America’s loftiest peak. The 
weather planes do not make a straight run to 
the pole and back. The track includes east- 
west legs at beginning and end, to increase the 
area of weather coverage. The flight may be 
made in either a clockwise or counterclockwise 
direction depending upon the predicted wind 
condition. 

By the time we turned more to the north- 
ward to head for Point Barrow, it was too 
dark to see the surface, but it was not diffi- 
cult to keep track of our position by radar. 
Operators of this invaluable instrument need 
special training for winter service in polar 
regions. When ice and snow cover both water 
and land, interpretation is difficult. Land and 
water areas often appear reversed. 

Except for a narrow strip of light visible 


. : Spilled Hot Coffee Freezes Fast; 
Navigation Can Prevent Doom in an Icy Twilight 


along the western horizon, the sky was quite 
dark. I began to locate and check the stars 
I intended to use for navigational purposes 
when we were beyond other aids. Polaris was 
much higher in the sky than I was accustomed 
to seeing it and other old friends were hardly 
in their accustomed places. 

As I watched the celestial scenery, the most 
beautiful of arctic phenomena, the aurora 
borealis, began its performance. A fan-shaped 
arch of cold, pale green light appeared above 
the eastern horizon, with quivering needle-like 
streamers extending outward in all directions, 
now brightest in one spot and now at another. 
A few minutes later a quivering rose and 
lavendar auroral curtain appeared higher in 
the sky, with folds dancing like those of a 
flag in a breeze. Nature was putting on one of 
its most spectacular shows, and we had ring-. 
side seats. A few long streamers shot.across the 
sky to complete the weirdly beautiful scene. 


Arctic Circle Crossing 


We crossed the Arctic Circle and were soon 
over the rugged Brooks Range which roughly 
parallels the northern coast of Alaska. A little 
farther, numerous small lakes appeared on our 
radar scope, announcing our arrival over the 
coastal plain where the flat land and perma- 
nently frozen subsoil prevent effective drain- 
age. 

It was not long before Point Barrow ap- 
peared at the top of the radar scope. It was 
now about nine-thirty. The bright strip of the 
horizon had shifted more toward the north- 
west and I realized that the sky was not getting 
any darker. 

We passed over Point Barrow and headed 
north across the trackless Arctic Ocean. The 
north pole was now dead ahead, about 1,100 
nautical miles away. Radio reception was un- 
certain. I wondered if we would lose contact, 
one of the principal causes of aborted flights. 

The compass lazily pointed far to the right 
of north. In this area the force attracting the 
compass needle toward the magnetic pole is so 
weak that the magnetic compass cannot be 
relied upon as the primary direction indi- 
cator. I set up the astro compass, checked our 
heading by a sight on the bright star Vega, 
and told the pilot how to set the directional 
gyro compass and automatic pilot. For the 
next few hours the accuracy of our direction 
of flight would depend largely upon this astro 
compass and my skill in using it. It is not 
actually a compass at all, but an instrument 


-for mechanically determining the heading of 


an aircraft from a sight on a celestial body. 
It is indispensable in polar regions, where 
there is no other means of determining direc- 
tion. A ship-type gyro compass would be in- 
operative in aircraft traveling at a speed com- 
parable to the rotational speed of the earth, 
even if it were not too heavy for use in a 
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plane. At the geographical pole such a com- 
pass would lose all directional characteristics 
even if stationary. The lighter directional gyro 
is satisfactory for a short time, but it has the 
annoying habit of wandering off at an erratic 
rate and in an unpredictable direction, so 
that it must be checked and reset at frequent 
intervals by means of an astro compass. 

As we left the land behind, we shifted to 
our polar chart. This resembles an immense 
wheel, with the meridians radiating out from 
the center as spokes and crossing a series of 
concentric circular lines representing the 
parallels of latitude. 

We were truly in polar regions now and 
had to re-orient our thinking somewhat. The 
rapidly converging meridians reminded us 
that all north-south lines are not parallel and 
that east-west lines are circles. In addition to 
the latitude and longitude lines, the polar 
chart has a set of lines parallel to the zero 
meridian through Greenwich. North at Green- 
wich is used as “grid” north anywhere on 
the chart. A second series of lines running 
“orid” east and west are perpendicular to the 
first. Thus the “grid” lines appear much the 
same as latitude and longitude lines near the 
equator, and they are used in about the same 
way. 


Confused Directions 


How easily we forget that the direction of 
the pole is north only because we choose to 
call it that. In polar regions conventional 
directions are not convenient and are dis- 
carded in favor of a more useful system. The 
magnetic compass points roughly toward the 
magnetic pole, and does not recognize the 
geographical pole as of any particular signifi- 
cance. In the regions where this compass is 
operative a correction to grid north can be 
applied as easily as one to true north, some- 
times easier. The directional gyro reads any- 
thing we choose to set on its dial. 

Ten thirty! We were now about an hour 
out from Point Barrow and it was time for 
a check on our: position by means of star 
sights. Up here, where there are no radio aids, 
no landmarks, and no radar targets but polar 
pack ice, a navigator must have more than a 
speaking acquaintance with the stars, for they 
tell him both where he is and which direction 
he is going. Without them navigation would 
be little more than guess work. 

While I was determining position and di- 
rection by the stars, the other navigator was 
busy correlating the information I furnished 
with that provided by the radar and weather 
observers, determining the wind, plotting the 
dead reckoning and celestial fixes, and notify- 
ing the pilot when to change the heading and 
by how much. A polar flight is primarily a 
_ navigator’s mission and good teamwork is 
essential to a safe return. A mistake in polar 
navigation may result in a long, cold walk 
home. 

Midnight. Eighty degrees north latitude. 
The bright strip of the horizon had moved 
farther toward the north and had become 
noticeably larger and brighter. Some of the 
fainter stars were no longer visible. Radio con- 
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tact with Point Barrow improved, our half- 
hourly weather reports getting through without 
difficulty. The engines droned along in perfect 
harmony. 

My lips were beginning to chap in the cold 
dry air of the pressurized cabin. The moisture 
in the air had frozen to the skin of the air- 
craft, like kitchen air to the freezing unit of 
an electric refrigerator. | sampled the flight 
lunch. First, a turkey sandwich with tomato 
juice and then a heading check by astro com- 
pass. Next a ham sandwich and then a round 


From lonely outpost to plane’s radio shack 
come vital messages of weather information. 


of star sights. A polar navigator is too busy 
to eat an entire lunch at one sitting. A bowl 
of hot soup and another heading check, fol- 
lowed by a dish of canned peaches and a 
cookie for dessert. Between meals there were 
apples and oranges. 

Eighty-five degree north. Only 300 miles 
from the pole! Radio communication re- 
mained strong. Even if we lost contact now 
we could go on to the pole, for regulations 
require a turn two hours after losing contact. 
In getting a drink of water, I spilled a few 


Ae, 


drops on the two-inch thick pad over the 


‘hatch. Within seconds the spilled water 


frozen solid. The engineer accidentallly k 
open the spout on our jug of hot coffe 
a few minutes the brittle frozen coffee 
picked up in pieces and put in an empty 
can. 

The sky was much brighter now anc 
stars were becoming hard to shoot. B 
long they would be gone altogether. Bele 
the usual polar undercast was clearly v: 
and here and there we could see the su 
through holes in the otherwise uniform « 
cover. Through the holes we could se¢ 
polar ice, its surface criss-crossed by nume 
ridges from a few feet to 50 feet or mo 
height. Here and there “leads” of water 
covered with thin sheets of newly-froze 
announcing the approach of the polar wi 
Open water was visible in a few rec 
opened leads that had not yet frozen ov 

Eighty seven degrees north. I prepar 
take a last star fix. When this was comp! 
I made~a final check on the heading b 
the last bright star was lost in the bright 
sky. The brightest part was now almost dir 
ahead. 


Dreaded Enemy 


We were now entering the most cr 
part of our flight. Twilight is the polar 
gator’s most dreaded enemy for it dep 
him of his only means of determining ¢ 
tion as well as position, and in this re 
twilight lasts for several weeks. Avi 
caught in this dangerous period have « 
landed on icy, forbidding shores wher 
last of their valuable gasoline was used to 
them farther from home instead of near 

A new instrument recently constructec 
the Navy by the National Bureau of Stanc 
has removed much of the polar navigé 
fear of twilight by providing a mean’ o 
termining the direction of the sun even | 
it is several degrees below the horizon. 
remarkable instrument, called a sky com 
is based upon the work done by the late 
A. H. Pfund of Johns Hopkins Unive 
Physics Laboratory of Baltimore. Deper 
for its operation upon the polarization of 
light in the sky, the sky compass operates 
when the sun is near the horizon—when ¢ 
tion is otherwise most difficult to deter 

Direction can now be determined di 

twilight, but there is still no means of « 
lishing a position during this period. 
polar navigator has an abiding respec 
twilight and carefully plans his fligh 
avoid it if he can or to cross the tw 
zone as quickly as possible if he canne 
tirely escape it. The 375th Reconnais 
Squadron has developed a plastic devi 
indicate the location of the twilight zo: 
any time and this has been of great assis 
in planning polar flights. 
_ Just before we reached the pole the 
peeped over the horizon nearly dead ahe 
north of us, as if to say, “Welcome t 
north pole!” 

The north pole! What a remarkable 
it is. Of all the people in the world we t 
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) were the only ones not being parried plone by 
| he rotation of the earth. We were more than 
‘ miles nearer the earth’s center than a 
derson on the equator and each of us weighed 
bout a pound more than we would 90° away. 
few moments earlier the sun had risen al- 
ost due north of us. Now it was exactly 
south. In fact, every direction was south. 
Could we Bee remained at the pole, we 
might have watched the half-risen sun circle 
lhe sky once a day, slowly sinking lower and 
lower until it finally dropped out of sight be- 
low the horizon, not to appear again for six 
onths. The first stars would have appeared 
a a week after sunset, circling the sky 
always at nearly the same altitude, neither ris- 
ing nor setting. We would never see Sirius, 
Rigel, Antares or other familiar stars. Polaris 
would always be almost directly overhead. 
The moon would rise and set once a month 
d from March until September the full 
moon would not be visible. 
| All meridians and all time zones meet at 
is point. A watch keeping local time could 
be neither fast nor slow, for here it is always 
noon and always midnight—or any other time 
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you choose. Since the sun rises and sets only 
once a year, there is no morning nor after- 
noon and each new hour is like the last. 
Since the day and year coincide, you tell time 
by the calendar! 

At the pole there is no longitude and no 


other place in all the world has the same lati- 


tude. “Latitude 90° North” is as complete an 
address as “Times Square, New York City,” 
and much less crowded! 

As we crossed the pole, we found ourselves 
going south on the opposite side of the world 
—without having touched the controls. Before 
turning to the south that would take us home, 
we made a quick trip around the world, ar- 
riving back at the same longitude in two 
minutes, and crossing into a new time zone 
every five seconds! 

Although we could see the sun, it had al- 
ready set at the surface. There the long winter 
night was setting in. The temperature had 
already dropped to 5°F, while at our level it 
was only 25°F, the normal temperature at our 
height when the surface temperature is 40°F! 

A few minutes after we left the pole the 
half-risen sun dropped out of sight below the 


eastern horizon. In less than half an hour 
the sun rose again and started to climb slowly 
upward as it circled the sky. 

A few hours later, the undercast gradually 
dissipated and we saw more of the surface. 
Near the Arctic coast the winter freeze had 
not yet set in and open water was visible. 
Although it was nearly October, the Arctic 
coast was still bare, awaiting the approaching 
winter's first snow. 

Soon we crossed the rugged, snow-capped 
Brooks Range and before long were letting 
down for our landing. As we descended into 
warmer air, our refrigerated aircraft de- 
frosted and the thawing moisture dropped on 
us like rain. 

A few minutes later we were on the ground 
and I had completed my most interesting navi- 
gation assignment. In sixteen hours we had 
covered three times the distance Peary had 
traveled on his “dash” to the pole, and with 
but a fraction of the effort. 

By crossing the pole I became eligible for 
membership in the honorable and loyal society 
of Pole Vaulters and in the Order of Polaris, 
exclusive organizations indeed! 


You are looking directly down on the North Pole from an altitude of 18,000 feet. Highly discernible are the many variations in topography. 
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SHOP and GO 


PLASTIC AIR MATTRESS 
and air pillow make it possible 
to carry your bed in a bag. The 
whole package weighs less than 
five pounds and is about the size 
of a magazine. Made of vinyl and 
inflated by blowing in the valve. 
it is ideal for camping, has a 
number of other uses. The bag, 
can carry water, 


for instance, 


wood, food or keep clothes from 
getting damp at night, while the 
pillow makes a good car cushion. 


LINT REMOVER, a handy 
device for keeping clothes spick- 
and-span on the journey, con- 
tains an adhesive roller that 


picks up fine particles of lint, 
fur, dandruff, etc. without harm- 
ing the fabric. When the roll is 
no longer effective the used por- 
tion is torn off and a fresh sec- 
tion is exposed. 


BATH SPONGE that expands 
into a fragrant wash cloth when 
dipped in water, does triple duty 
for the lass who travels. Compact 
in size, each disk no bigger than 
a mint, it cleanses the face, acts 
as a skin lotion because of the 
slight alcohol content of the 
cologne, and perfumes one with 
famous French fragrances. 


IDENTIFICATION 
BRACELET>in gleaming ster- 
ling silver is an attractive, yet 
practical, gift for a man on the 
go. There is the regular heavy 
chain link style and a new one, 
made up of interlocking flat bars 
that resemble “H’s.” All feature 
the curved half-inch wide plate 
for engraving name or initials. 


ME. Weass2s200 900 


CAR MEMO helps you catch those fleeting thoughts that come to you 
as you drive. Chrome-finished with a springed steel holder for pad and 


pencil, it is easily attached under the dashboard of any car, swivels out 
of sight when not in use. 


GARMENT BAG to hang in your car keeps vacation suits or dresses 
wrinkle-free, Lightweight, easily opened by a single zipper in a wide 
curve, it has a good capacity; two or three suits for the man, four to six 
dresses for the woman. It comes in several shades of plastic which is 
resistant to water, grease, oil and a number of other chemicals. 
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By Richard Kent 


A ge HOTEL RUIZ GALINDO in the*State of Veracruz, Mexico, nestld 
in a quiet village prettily named Forin De Las Flores, the Fortre: 
of Flowers. 

And, since pretty is as pretty does in Veracruz as elsewhere, th 
Fortress is easy on the eyes and the senses, dedicated largely to th 
cultivation of sugar cane, coffee, fruit...and the enjoyment of lif 

Immaculate, charming and loaded with atmosphere, the Ruiz Galind 
is similarly dedicated to an enjoyment even more full in terms of sui 
light and flowers, crystal air, solid comfort and simply superb foo¢ 

You come to the Galindo by car from the port of Veracruz, a cit 
familiar to the snarl of ships’ cargo winches and the hoarse bellowin 
of tug whistles. The journey over excellent roads, plus some of th 
loveliest and most Mexican scenery the state can offer, takes about tw 
hours. By way of Mexico City, a journey by auto covers seven hour 
more or less. Sleeping car overnight is available and by plane the time 3 
about one hour and 45 minutes. —_ ; | 

Snug in it’s deep-cleft, flower-perfumed valley with the snow cappe 
Peak of Orizaba looking down from 1,800 feet elevation, the Rui 
Galindo offers its guests pampered living and dining at penny price: 
thanks to the valuation Mexico places on the American dollar. 

Single rooms begin at 45 pesos per diem, double 80 pesos, all Amer: 
can plan. At present writing, the peso is seven to the dollar. 

For that amount, or for 110 pesos for two, if you wish you can reall 
go de luxe en suite, and you have the freedom of a hotel that began its lif 
in 1738 as the winter villa of Mexican industrialist Sr. Don Antoni 
Ruiz Galindo. 

There’s horseback riding, golfing, deep sea fishing and swimming i 
the not-too-far-away Gulf waters..Or if you prefer swimming as it i 
nowhere else in the world, dive into the hotel’s own jade-watered poo 
on which every morning some 1,000 gorgeous hand-picked gardenia 
are floated. 

For exquisite dining Sr. Galindo offers the cool delight of a room don 
in ivory walls set off with dark beamed ceilings and lights and sconce 
of Colonial heritage. Your fellow guests at table may well be Gabrie 
Mistrol, the Chilean poetress; Hollywood’s Harold Lloyd or just plai 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones come to relish the banquet meals of Mexicai 
Continental—American cuisine. 

Service matches the silver, linen and food. . . only the finest. Tortilla 
and enchiladas, chile, rice, lamb and the delicious fruit bowl that’s ai 
every morning prelude to breakfast, are among the specialties. 

A north-of-the-border version of this famous Galindo fruit bowl i 
suggested here as the main course for a summer dinner or luncheor 
Fruits can be varied according to season, but fresh, fully ripened pine 
apple is a must and fresh papaya and mangoes should whenever possibl 
be included. The recipe given should serve four liberally. 


Ingredients Required: 


One-half ripe pineapple 

One-half ripe papaya 

Two ripe mangoes 

Two sweet seedless oranges 

Two ripe bananas 

Juice of one large lemon 

Two tablespoons dark-comb honey 
A dash of bitters plus a few peaches, apricots, plums or pears to fill th 
bowl. 

Directions: 


Chill all the fruit ice cold. Mix the lemon juice and honey together an 
also chill. At serving time peel, seed and cut fruit into wedges, arrangin 
in a frosty, silver or glass bowl. Finally, sprinkle the honey lemon juice 
sauce over the fruit. Add a garnish of chopped preserved ginger, a fet 
fresh mint leaves and be sure to serve immediately, while the whol 
is ice cold. 
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By Will Lane 


HOTOGRAPHERS DISCUSSING the merits of 
their cameras are like proud papas laud- 
ag their offspring—their comments tend to 
ie more startling than true. Bragging ae 
ameras is entertaining, but what good is 
hutter which can click at 1/1000 or 1 72000 
£ a second when all of our shooting is at 
/50th? What’s the sense of an expensive F'/2 
ens if we slow it down to F'/11—the speed 
f a dollar box camera? 
_A speedy shutter and a large-aperture lens 
s not essential unless we want to shoot high 
livers in mid-air or candid shots in dimly-lit 
abarets. No need to buy an airplane when 
| bicycle will get us where we want to go. 
In choosing a camera, therefore, the first 
hing to consider is how it is to be used—what 
ind of pictures you want. 
‘In March, this column covered four camera 
ategories, and last month discussed the 
olaroid picture-in-a-minute camera. It seems 
uitable to broaden our field and now take in 
he twin-lens reflex models. 
More than half of the pictures we take are 
eople, and that is where a twin-lens reflex 
amera excels. It’s fine for portraits, closeups, 


“ 
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Advantages In the Twin-Lens Reflex 


children and candid shots of people at work 
and play. 

A twin-lens reflex, as the name implies, em- 
ploys two lenses. One lens focuses an image 
on the film, while the other provides an identi- 
cal image on a viewing screen. This might 
seem to be a wasteful design to anyone satis- 
fied with a single lens to take the picture. But 
the advantage is a large, clear image. With a 
reflex camera, it’s easy to see what you're 
getting. That is the chief secret of its suc- 
cess with amateur as well as professional 
photographers. 

Prices range from $15.00 for an Argoflex 
75, to $325 for a Rolleiflex F/2.8. Film size 
120 (or 620) is used, taking twelve exposures, 
214 x 21% inches, per roll. 

The viewing image is full size—21, inches 
square—and many people find it easier to 
compose and arrange a picture with a reflex 
viewfinder than with the familiar telescopic 
“peep sight” which requires more practice 
and careful attention to detail. 

Color film now is available in three types— 
Ektachrome, Kodacolor and Ansco Color, 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Showing Your Color Slides 


It’s no longer necessary to darken the room 
fa set up a screen when you want to show 
our color slides. or home movies. The Kin- 
ard Transvisor provides a convenient table- 
e- television-type screen which can be used 
fith any slide or motion picture projector. 

_ As seen in the illustration, the projector is 
laced on the side of the Transvisor, and not 
t the other end of a room. In the Transvisor, 
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three mirrors “fold” the light beams and 
send them, by rear projection, through a 
translucent glass screen, ten inches square. 
The projector, being on the side, does not hog 
the best seats in the house. Films are viewed 
as casually as an album of large color prints. 
The price is $19.95. The adjustable stand 
(price $2.89) may be folded and stored in 
a four-by-ten inch compartment. 


Like a rare gem, Belgium offers 
glorious facets of beauty and in- 
terest to the travel connoisseur... 
romantic cities, beautiful cathe- 
drals, the “art cities,” mountain, 
plain and seashore scenery. 


- Relive medieval days in 
Belgium’s ancient cit- 
ies, castles, cathedrals 
~. and churches, art gal- 
~leries packed with 
treasures of painting 
and sculpture. 


Belgium excels in fine 
crafts ... jewel cutting, 
handmade fabrics, 
laces and embroideries, 
glass and crystal, metal 
working in silver, gold, 
wood carving. 


. There is a world of 
- fun in Belgium. Cafés, 
theatres, fine restau- 
rants, Operas and pag- 
* eants, gay seaside and 
mountain resorts. 


You'll be fascinated by § 
Belgium’s distinctive 
architecture, the multi- 
windowed guild halls, 
intricately ornamented 
gables, picturesque 
homes, inns, churches. 


ae: greets you on every hand as you 
wander through interesting squares, 
streets, parks, and motor through neat 
villages. With the charm of Belgium goes 
a warm welcome wherever you travel. 
You’ll especially enjoy Belgium’s warm 
hospitality. 


BELGIUM is only 14 hours from 
New York 
via SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES 


Direct service, New York-Brussels, 
in luxurious pressurized DC-6’s. 


For full particulars about Belgium's hotels, 
transportation, etc., see your Travel Agent, or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 


422 Madison Ave., Dept. T, New York 17 
Tel: PLaza 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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LETTER 


By Griffin Barry 


Extravagant Exhibits Ready For Festival Crowds 


A RACE HYPNOTIZES Britain this month— 
a race against time. It proceeds night 
and day on the south bank of the Thames, 
where the Festival of Britain opens on May 3. 
Tens of thousands of pounds sterling have 
been spent through the world in advertising 
that date; returns indicate that some 700,000 
visitors are preparing to come. They should 
bring into the country currencies exchange- 
able for about £80,000,000. That’s no mean 
sum in this country in 1951. There’s an ex- 
tensive investment of British pride to reckon 
with, also. For some five years now the best 
British brains in all the arts have been con- 
tributing to the Festival—the brains that make 
ships and the brains that make cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, the “green thumb” behind lovely 
gardens and also the kind of brains that 
measure and weigh the planets. All sorts of 
brains, all British, They have combined to 
suggest, very gracefully, on a few riverside 
acres the total British achievement—past, 
present and future. 

But customers want what they want when 
they want it. So, the other day, a worried 
Parliament tossed another £1,000,000 to the 
demons on the south bank of the Thames— 
many of them being Irish workmen. Promptly 
these demons, who had been intermittently 
striking from their jobs, agreed to work a 
65-hour week on day and night shifts through 
May. Their “incentive bonuses” and the 
mounting cost of materials due to rearma- 
ment will consume that extra million easily. 
It brings the outlay of government money for 
this summer’s show to just about six times the 
first estimate. 


Dome of Discovery 


But it’s actually emerging, this extravagance 
—in stone and steel and verdure. March was 
the wettest and coldest in many years, yet on 
the south bank the Dome of Discovery already 
soars over a clutter of installed exhibits. In 
the Hall of Minerals a life-size coal mine 
awaits the miners who will be on hand in a 
few weeks to show how this particular source 
of Britain’s power in the world was worked— 
and, alternatively, how it is worked today. 
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Navigation is a thing the British haven’t been 
bad at, either; well, here is that early ship 
of Capt. Cook’s, faithfully reproduced to the 
smallest detail, ready for inspection. On its 
deck stands the Giant Telescope which makes 
a spot of the starry heavens look surprisingly 
like your own backyard. Then on this deck 
you pause and look around. Before your eyes 
is a wonderful view of a more accessible 
world—a sweep of the Thames from the 
Houses of Parliament along the Embankment 
gardens down to the Savoy Hotel, with the 
dome of St. Paul’s rising behind. The river 
flows between. ; 


Sun-flecked English Walk 


Yes, outside work on the Festival was de- 
layed by the dismal winter cold. Then on 
Easter Sunday out came a brilliant sun, as if 
by appointment. The next day more Irish 
demons appeared on the south bank. The 
newspapers sprouted headlines and all Eng- 
land took heart. Until then, the most ad- 
vanced item in the Festival Pleasure Gardens 
had been the giant switchback; but soon The 
Vista, an elaborate series of ornate grassy 
courts, began to appear on wagons from out- 
side London where cunning gardeners had 
been assembling all winter this huge green set- 
piéce under glass. Today The Vista begins to 
look like one, though there’s still a lot to do. 
Also the Tree Walk, a fantastic tree-top parade 
formed of ancient transplanted English oaks 
and elms, is promised for May. Under these 
trees from June to October you may walk sun- 
flecked on most days. 

Scattered through this end of the site are 
tea pavilions and open-air concert halls. 
Nestling in a corner is the small new perma- 
nent Riverside Theatre, designed for intimate 
plays and operas. Musical folk will be drawn 
to the bigger stake at the other end of the 
grounds—that of the Royal Festival Hall, 
now completed. That, too, is permanent. The 
British swear that here the acoustics are 
better, and certainly they are more modern, 
than in any of the world’s big halls. Every 
few days phonograph tests have been made 
of the auditorium’s hearing facilities as the 


edifice went up. On May 5 Yehudi and Hep! 
bah Menuhin will open there with a son 
recital. Afterward, Sir Thomas Beecham ta 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra to t 
hall, newest of all the great London au 
toriums. 

Seasonal ‘Smellies‘ 


As to freak exhibits, these patient invent 
British promise an odd marvel or two. ¢ 
is called—provisionally—‘“the smellies.” I 
a grotto through which will blow all day lc 
the winds of the seasons as they are felt 
Britain. Winter, spring, summer, autur 
Sources of the British character, a source 
poetry. Breezes are fanned into the cave h 
ing the sounds, and particularly the sm 
of the element air as it blows across th 
islands yearly. With the north wind will co1 
for instance, the howl of wolves, the sor 
of sleigh bells and the scent of pine fore 
“Everybody'll get about eight feet of smel 
and he can stay, if he likes, through all fe 
seasons, which gives him thirty-two feet,” s 
this exhibitor laconically. To his gre 
there’s only a sixpence (seven American cen 
entrance fee. That’s not much, and it’s typi 
of other entrance fees at this Festival. F 
are being kept low as a matter of princij 
for the management wants crowds. The Fe 
val as a whole is not expected to make a pre 


Sculpture From Everywhere 

The highbrow displays are entirely free, 
usual—the outdoor showing of new sculpt 
for instance. Here the work of fam 
modellers in stone and marble from mz 
nations will be exposed to all weathers w 
next winter. Forty four pieces will be the 
Rodin, Meunier and seven other Frenchn 
are represented, the British Henry Moore, 
Anglo-American Epstein and a new Ang 
American sculptor who now lives in M 
chester, England, but is a B. Sc. and M. 
from Columbia University, as it happens. $ 
is Mitzi Solomon Cunliffe, a New Yorker y 
studied sculpture in Paris, industrial art 
Sweden and then married Marcus Cunl 
who was a British student at Yale and is n 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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7HE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN touring France is so often regarded as a 
species seeking nothing but night clubs and cafes that it may come 
a shock to learn he frequently has business on his mind, too. He can 
just as interested in the French counterpart of his own business activity 
he is in the nocturnal merry-go-rounds. 
Tourism developers are realizing this bubble-bursting fact more and 
ore and have recently completed arrangements to make it possible for 
wvelers to go behind the scenes of French manufacturers and study at 
st-hand French know-how. In years past, it was difficult to enter busi- 
ss plants for inspection purposes but, thanks to the Economic Co- 
eration Administration, French industrialists are being persuaded to 
en their doors to regularly guided tours. 
More than 40 factories and business organizations throughout France 
I] welcome visitors this summer. They will be shown how mustard is 
ade at Dijon, if their inclinations. are toward mustard. If something 
ore esthetic is on their minds, a trip through a porcelain works at 
lins-les-Bains may be arranged. Several watchmakers are scheduling 
urs of their establishments and businessmen’s wives will undoubtedly 
» interested in viewing a diamond-cutting factory at Saint-Claude. 
‘obably more wine-making enterprises are on the list than any other 
agle category and at least one liqueur manufacturer is ready to greet 
shtseers. 
Other plants which will be open to the public include those special- 
ng in optical goods, dairy products, chemicals, electrical equipment, 
tchen and heating apparatus, cardboard, paper and ball bearings. Two 
mpanies producing textile machines are extending invitations to look 
em up while one stone quarry is hanging out the welcome sign. There’s 
en a horticulturist who is eager to have foreigners take a look at his 
ndiwork. 
For that matter, a glance at the list provided by the Commissariat 
snéral au Tourisme shows that a sizeable cross-section of French in- 
istry will be host at open-house days for visitors curious to examine the 
ocesses which turn out French products for world markets. Notably 
sent from the list are the silk industries of Lyon and the dressmaking 
uses in Paris. It’s only fair that-France should keep some of its 
vackstage”’ secrets secret. 
Along more or less the same lines, the ECA in Paris is distributing a 
)0-page book of information telling tourists how they can meet their 
iropean counterparts. 


Human Interest Tours 

For instance, if a farmer from Iowa comes to the Continent, he prob- 
ly would like to meet a French farmer or an Italian farmer and 
mpare agricultural methods and results. The government booklet, 
titled Human Interest Tours suggests exactly how this can be accom- 
ished in all the Marshall Plany countries. 

There are 27 field included in the proposed itineraries, ranging from 
ience, law and archaeology to fashion design, social welfare, gastron- 
ny and conoeing. The book supplies the necessary “‘paddle;”’ all the 
urist needs to do is go to work with it. 


Hotel Prices Not to Rise 
‘Anyone making plans for a trip to France this year will be pleased to 
sar that seasonal hotel prices are not being hiked. Owners of seasonal 
stels during their annual meeting voted against raising the prices of 
eir rooms to a figure higher than that which prevailed last year. With 
‘ices on practically everything else in the country jumping steadily, 
© news was embraced with unreserved enthusiasm by tourist officials. 
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Paris Post 


By Jess Hassell 


Welcome Mat Out for Businessmen 


It came shortly before Paris opened its 2,000th birthday celebration 
with a giant song festival at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. Bimillenary 
planners, even after the celebration was inaugurated, showed no signs 


of relaxation. They added still more events to the months-long pany 


which will run until the end of December. 
Three-Star Restaurants Return 

The Bible of the French tourist industry, Guide Michelin, is now on 
the bookstands in a 1951 edition certain to make tourist life in France 
easier and, the Michelin editors hope, less expensive. 

Basically a guidebook for motorists, filled as it is with road maps and 
information gathered to facilitate auto travel, the Michelin nevertheless 
proves helpful to any tourist searching accurate data on hotels and 
restaurants. For the first time since World War II, there are three-star 
restaurants listed in the publication, considered the toughest critic of 
French food. Three Paris restaurants are accorded the three-star rating, 
the highest tribute which Michelin can pay to an eating place. Making 
the grade were the Tour d’Argent and Lapérouse, both located along the 
Seine on the Left Bank, and the Café de Paris near the Opéra. 

Other features of the new edition include charts showing leading wines 
and vintage years and well-known French cheeses. 


passport to Peace.’ 
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a lecturer in American Studies at Manchester 
University. One of Mrs. Cunliffe’s Festival 
pieces stands twice the height of a man while 
others are sculptured door handles and a 
sculptured wall in one of the restaurants. 


For the Serious Minded 


The government-sponsored British Council, 
concerned with overseas propaganda, is out 
to satisfy the craving for a deeper knowledge 
of Britain than the Festival itself affords. So, 
for the benefit of the serious-minded, eleven 
six-day courses have been arranged on such 
matters as life in contemporary London, sci- 
ence in Britain, English education, British 
architectnre, the contemporary British theatre. 
Pilgrims of all ages and races whom the 
Festival draws to this cultural center of the 
western world can hear Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, for instance, describe the British theatre. 
Dame Sybil is the handsome and now elderly 
actress who nearly a generation ago created 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. She is still a reign- 
ing star. The Astronomer Royal, Sir Harold 
Spencer Jones, is another celebrity booked. 
Of course, postwar London is not the comfort- 
able city that London once was. Food ration- 
ing is still on and the overcrowding of rooms 
is a nuisance. Nineteenth century sanitation 
limits comfort in many of the rooms that are 
available, too. So the British Council will it- 
self find a week’s accommodation for 25 of 
the people who attend each of these courses, 
foreigners being given priority. First appli- 
cants will be served first. The fee is £12 and 
10 shillings ($47.50) for that week, which in- 
cludes several excursions to the theatre as well 
as food and lodging. There are places at these 
lectures for 75 other people, too, and the fee 
for that is £2 ($5.60), covering lectures only. 
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Club 
Fotel 


California’s Newest and Finest 


Swimming Pool—Overlooking Golf Course 
200 Rooms — 40 Kitchenette Apartments 
Unusual Cocktail Lounge and 


Dining Room 


445 N. Rossmore Avenue 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Rates from $5.00 Daily $135.00 Monthly 
HO. 9-2701 


Prairie Steamboat 


lish shops—stoves, cannons, bolts of silks and 
brocade, marble head-stones—not to mention 
those terribly unwieldy bells for the St. Boni- 
face cathedral with their combined weight of 
1,200 pounds! 

When it was discovered that goods could 
be imported faster and at less cost from New 
York via St. Paul and to the new settlement 
by ox-cart, business slackened at Norway 
House, and now it stands in summer like a 
quiet museum with its hill-top monuments 
erected in memory of brave men who served 
their country long and well. But during the 
winter it is still the center of splendid fur- 
trade. 

Late afternoon finds the launch rushing 
back to the Keenora where she stands white 
and waiting at Warren’s Landing, like an 
adult not admitted to the children’s play- 
ground. Later, when moonlight transforms the 
whole lake into a silver sheet the smell, the 
sight and the sound of the water arouses some 
ancient nostalgia, and the ties of the prairie 
almost slip away in the strange yearning that 
comes for the open sea. 

Next morning, by the time the passengers 
have wandered down to breakfast, land is out 
of sight, and the Keenora is now crossing the 
full bosom of the lake from east to west, 
some 60 miles. 

If Grand Rapids does not equal Norway 
House in historical importance it stands a 
very close second. A glimpse at the map of 
Manitoba shows Grand Rapids located at the 
point where the 1,200 mile Saskatchewan 
River empties into Lake Winnipeg. But it does 
not show the powerful rapids which have to 
be negotiated before travelers coming from 
the west may reach the actual lake waters— 
the route taken by fur-ladened canoes from 
the Rockies, Alberta, Saskatchewan and North- 
ern Manitoba in the early days, carrying the 
country’s furry wealth to Norway House to 
trade for goods off English ships. 

Only the strongest and bravest men were 
employed for this brigade where, after hun- 
dreds of miles of river travel, the canoes had 
to,be emptied at Grand Rapids and their con- 
tents carried through swamp, bush, heat and 
black flies for more than three miles to the 
quiet waters of the lake. This back-breaking, 
heart-rending pathway bore the imprint not 


(Continued from Page 14) 


alone of fur-trader and Indian but of all tho 


brave men and women entering the Northwe 


until quite recent times. 

When the machine age reached tnis count 
the long portage was lightened by the use 
a horse-drawn flat-car on a railway. With t 
coming of the airplane this method, too, f 
into disuse, and the outer world whirled pz 
Grand Rapids. The little settlement is m« 
beautifully scattered along both sides of 
tranquil green bay with white-washed | 
cabins where the past 100 years seems not 
have left any noticeable mark. The people a 
calm and unhurried even in their welcome 
the big boat, their only touch with the “or 
side” for a few brief hours during the summ 
months. 

On leaving Grand Rapids, the travele: 
face is turned eastward—homeward. All nig 
the gold-coin moon lures the boat throu; 
empty waters ard perhaps the bunks cre 
a little when a mid-lake swell is encountere 
But the wind is fresh and clean from t 
north. . 

After breakfast the passengers look aga 
upon Berens River. Here, in addition to ni 
piles of spruce fire-wood to be taken aboa 
are empty oil-drums, bushels of wild rice a 
heavy packages of mine “concentrates,” 
Mountie and some vacationers. , 

Later in the day, when a white flag is se 
fluttering from a small dock, an unschedul 
stop is made and a young expectant mot 
is taken on with instructions to be remoy 
at the first hospital. 

After dark, elongated sparks from t 
smoke-stack dance on their downward flig 
to the water. The breeze is warmer now a 
the night-black shores grow steadily closer 
the mouth of the Red River is approached. 

Selkirk is reached at sunrise, and here t 
passengers may learn that because of | 
water the Keenora cannot pass through | 
locks. This means little if any delay for a k 
is chartered and the travelers are. transferr 
to Winnipeg—lending even greater divers 
to the week’s cruise. 

Stepping from boat to bus is like maki 
a magical transition froin one age to anoth 
What could seem more fictional than a stea 
boat in the wheat-belt carrying twentieth c¢ 
tury travelers back 200 years! 
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JESIGNS FOR TRAVEL 


Weekend Wardrobe 


By Patricia Dickerman 


Travel’s Fashion Consultant 
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Wy 8 SUMMER WEEKENDS on the way, city an hour or so by air, lift yourself to another 
dwellers are getting ready for their all- world. Photographed recently on an outing at 
mportant capsule holidays—Friday to Mon- Bedford Springs Hotel in Bedford, Pa., these 
ay respites from crowds and hot pavements. designs show suits that can be worn from 
‘eu can leave your office on Friday and, in office to resort, and frocks for day and evening. 


Fashions by Sylvan Rich of Martini’s, New York City. 


1) Black and white check wool jacket with belt 
and back fullness is a good topper for cool 
days, easy to carry when it’s warm. It can be 
worn with a straight suit skirt or over a basic 
black sheath dress—cotton, silk or wool. 


2) Two-piece gray suit of wrinkle resistant 
chambray, with pleated flaired pocket inter- 
est, three-quarter length Dolman sleeves. : 


3) Double breasted jacket of pink and white 
check cotton with accentuated rounded hip- 
line, black linen collar and cuffs, black straight 
skirt. 

4) Sequins pick up the colors of this plaid 
cotton in criss-cross pattern on bodice; un- 
pressed pleats; pointed cap: sleeves. 

5) Straw flowers are appliqued with tiny beads 
as a motif on this bright red cotton. This and 
the plaid frock (4) are just right for summer 
afternoons or for evenings of dancing, indoors 
or out. 

6) Versatile check wool jacket looks equally 
fashionable whether on plane or in fringed 
surrey. 
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HEN I WAS IN COLLEGE in Vienna, pre- 
W parine myself for a medical career, I 
came across some recording of American 
western songs in a second-hand bookshop. I 
was so captivated by their haunting melodies | 
became a “collector.” Home on the Range was 
my special favorite because it conveyed the 
whole “big” quality of the American West 
which had fascinated me ever since I’d seen 
my first “western” movie as a boy. 

Some years later, I finally came to America. 
America has been good to me. And now that 
it is my dearly beloved homeland, I spend 
as much time as possible in the West. 

Whenever my summer schedule permits, I 
set out for Emerald Valley, the place in 
Colorado that is my real spiritual home. 
Situated just outside Colorado Springs and 
surrounded by majestic snow-capped Rockies, 


Vacationland With A Personality 


“- 


By Igor Gorin 


friends of ours have a cattle ranch. In.addi- 
tion to the big main ranch-house in which 
they live, there are several guest houses, one 
of which they have made available to my wife 
and me for as often and as long as we want 
to occupy it. 

This small cabin, rustic but comfortable 
is more real home than any we are able-to 
live in, in the course of the wandering that 
yearly takes a concert singer over the face of 
the country. Though we have an apartment in 
New York and one in Hollywood, it is in 
Emerald Valley that the feeling of “home- 
coming” sweeps over us. Hard by the cabin 
is a mountain stream, and the melody of its 
falls outside our window, mingled with the 
early-morning bird calls, the carpet of bright- 
hued wildflowers that stretch from the door 
as far as eye can see, make waking there a 


new adventure each day. Virgin timber clin 
the mountainside and not far from the ca 
is a lake which, while too cold for swimmi 
is filled with fish. It is our enterprising « 
tom to go forth each morning bundled 
sweaters against the early mountain cl 
untie the-painter of the flat-bottomed rowb 
moored at the small lakeside dock, and sh 
off into the glory of the rising sun to | 
some innocent trout out of the water to m 
our breakfast. I know no better way to s 
a day. 

This area is all I wish for in a real vacati 
land. 

Igor Gorin, famed concert baritone, ct 
to America in 1936, has appeared on ra 
TV and in movies. He has also had fift 
tunes published, has been dubbed the “V. 


nese cowboy” for his love of the west. 


Vagabond Camera 


(Continued from Page 33) 


which extends the versatility of the reflex 


camera. 

The twin-lens reflex camera can be con- 
sidered in three groups: 1) The fixed-focus 
type (about $15.00) is not really a reflex 
camera, as the lenses are not coupled. This is 
a box camera with an overgrown viewfinder. 
2) The low-price reflex—under $100, such as 
the Argoflex EF, $59.50, and the Ciroflex D, 
$89.50. 3) The precision-type twin lens reflex 
—over $100. A well-corrected lens and auto- 


only 


PUT WHEELS ON @ 
YOUR LUGGAGE 


Save Your Back—Your Heart— 
Your Time and Your Money With The 


““PORTABLE PORTER“ 


Why ‘‘lug’’ your luggage when you 
can roll it on wheels! ‘Portable 
Porter’’ can be attached or detached 
in a jiffy. Does not mar suitcase. 


Complete with wheel carrier, silent 
rubber-tread wheels, strap and handle, 
Money-back guarantee. Send ‘ only 
$4.95 for each, direct to 


MacARTHUR PRODUCTS, INC, 
Dept. P-8 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


DURING THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN. A home 
of your own for your London vacation. July 21- 
Aug. 31. Fully furn. villa, all mod. cony., phone, 
television, 5 liv. rms. English garden, Tennis Court, 
Garage, local riding stables. Easy reach Festival, 
Piccadilly, Windsor, etc. $75 per wk. Service by 
arrangement. Write Phillips, 5 Ridgeway, Stan- 
more, Middlesex, England. 
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matic film transport, as well as other refine- 
ments, have helped establish this type of 
camera, not only for the excellent results ob- 
tained, but also for facility, speed and ease 
of handling. Prices are Kodak Reflex II, $155, 
Ciroflex F, $158, Ikoflex II, $176, and the 
Ansco Reflex, $195. 

The prices given here are approximate. 
When shopping for any camera, and compar- 
ing prices, you will find that some quotations 
include the federal excise tax, and some do 
not. Some also include a carrying case. Be- 
cause you will want the case, and the tax is 
an, item you have to pay, it is a good idea to 
include both of these in your list of compara- 
tive prices when evaluating several cameras. 

Tops in the Field 

Tops in its field is the Rolleiflex Automatic, 
$275, the favorite of magazine photographers. 
During the war, most correspondents carried 
one or more. The junior member of the Rollei 
family, the Rolleicord, has always enjoyed a 
good reputation but the new model recently 
announced, the Rolleicord III ($140 with 
Xenar lens), seems to include most of the 
features of the costlier Rolleiflex, such as 
automatic film counter, sports viewfinder, full- 
size magnifier, spring-acutated carrying case, 
and flash-synchronized Compur Rapid shutter 
with speeds to 1/500 second. This new model 
is the best buy in its class. The importer and 
distributor in New York City is Burleigh 
Brooks Co. On the West coast, it is Ponder & 
Best, 1230 Grant St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


TV Films 

If you’re interested in shooting sub-stand 
films for TV or for any purpose, you can 
a lot of hints from the new book TV Fi 
by the Chalmers Sisters, Box 2557, Cart 
Calif. A pocket-size 100-page volume, it 
more than its listed $3.00 worth of adv 
technical suggestions and short cuts on ev 
thing from exposure and lighting to soi 
recording, copyright and marketing. 

How to Retouch 

Everyone should know something about 
touching—if only in order to see how 
portant it is to visualize the print before 
press the shutter. After you have retouc 
a few of your negatives, you will underst 
how to pay closer attention to light 
camera angles and backgrounds so as to eli 
nate the necessity for retouching. 

Now, at long last, there is a complete b 
on the subject, illustrated with photogra 
which are easy to follow. Negative and P 
Retouching by Anne Anthony, $5.00, Gr 
berg Publisher, New York, is the first ¢ 
plete home-study course for amateurs and } 
fessionals. 

E-Z-Ject Slide File 

The E-Z-JECT is a new type of slide 
It holds 100 cardmounted 2 x 2 slides, 
dispenses them one at a time with a “pop 
action when a key is pressed. Price $2.9! 
is available from the manufacturer, the Y 
terlind Products, 1000 E. Walnut, Pasad 
Calif. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


TAIN IN 1951 edited by Eugene 
or. 320 pages. $3.00. David McKay 
N. Y. 


ell-planned, well-ordered guidebook, this 
ication truly wraps up Britain in a com- 
ensive yet enjoyable form. Though packed 
the expected information of a guide, 
wn in 1951 is also flavored with’ such 
is as a chapter dealing with pursuit of 
jies and personal interests, Editor Fodor 
rank and realistic about the problems 
attitude of the traveler. He doesn’t with- 
a merited criticism, nor fail to point 
pride to the noteworthy. Fold-out road 
s and a plan of London are among the 
features of the guide. An _ interesting 
lo-American interpreter section “lets you 
k the language” (America’s “ticket agent” 
ngland’s “booking clerk,” etc.). More con- 
ed with background and easy reading 
er than with hotel price lists, the guide 
ares you for a visit to any part of 
ain, accenting, of course, London... There 
special section on the Festival of Britain. 


TE: Guidebooks on FRANCE IN 1951, 
LY IN 1951 and SWITZERLAND IN 
1, all edited by Eugene Fodor, have also 
1 published and follow the same pattern 
he one on Britain. 


“S GO TO PERU by Lyman and Ellen 
son. 273 pages. $4.00. Harper and 
s., N. Y. 


n and Lyman Judson are convinced that 
‘should pick one spot and go there—not 
a through several. countries and learn 
ling of any of them. Having successfully 
ied out this theme with guidebooks on 
ymbia and Guatemala, the Latin-America- 
ded Judsons now cover Peru with their 
il efficiency and splendor. Dotted with 
yecasional map and embellished by a num- 
of photographs, Let’s Go to Peru is ideal 
the southbound traveler interested in Inca 
is or Lima nightlife. 


> RIVER RUNS NORTH! by Vera Kel- 
. 297 pages. $3.75. Harper and Bros., 


. 


ng between Canada and the U. S.. Red 
er Valley has played an important part in 
erican history. Miss Kelsey captures not 
y the essence of that history but the people 
) made it and lived it. The flow of Red 


er is smoothly handled in this history of its 


sulent times and periods of peace. 


ALBARD Text by Anatol Heintz. Un- 
mbered. $4.50. Bonniers, N. Y. 
complete and excellent photographic cover- 
of a Norwegian outpost, Svalbard brings 
ie the inhabitants of a remote shore. De- 
fing the people in many moods and scenes. 
m seal hunting to mining, Svalbard is a 
ndid picture essay. 
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STEVE MATHER OF THE NATIONAL 


PARKS by Robert Shankland. 326 pages. 
$4.00. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. 


This summer you may well visit a National 
Park. While you enjoy your stay, think a 
moment of Steve Mather. He did much to 
make that visit of yours pleasant. From the 
time he. went to Washington in 1915 through- 
out his entire career, Mr. Mather battled 
selfish interests, embittered senators and a 
threatening wave of commercialization and 
corruption in order to safeguard the parks 
for the American people. This biography 
brings forth in detail the life of the man 
so devoted to this cause. His eventual tri- 
umph is that smooth ride you glided over, 
that comfortable accommodation you had, 
that memorable vacation you enjoyed the last 
time you entered one of America’s National 
Parks. In addition to the biography of Mr. 
Mather, the book includes a section of sta- 
tistics on the parks and national monuments. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS by Stuart Mur- 
ray. 178 pages. $2.75. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, N. Y. 


As director of the Virgin Islands Information 
Service in New York City, Stuart Murray is 
highly qualified to unveil the Virgins for 
travelers. His little handbook covers St. 
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix in full form, 
not only describing each hotel and giving 
sizes, prices and other pertinent data, but 
including such data as doctors and dentists 
in Charlotte Amalie. A section on Virgin 
Islands rum recipes is found among the un- 
expected but enjoyable features of this excel- 
lent guide. 


THE SKY CLEARS by A. Grove Day. 204 
pages. $3.00. Macmillan, N. Y. 


Although not truly a “travel book,” this vol- 
ume is too unique to pass by because of a 
rigid rule of some sort. The Sky Clears con- 
tains poetry of the American Indians from 
some 40 tribes. A rare accomplishment, the 
book awakens realization of native talent too 
long ignored. 


ALL ABOUT IRELAND by Virginia 
Creed. 346 pages. $2,50. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, N. Yw 


One of the best ways to see Ireland is to start 
at Cobh and range north and outward. Miss 
Creed does just this and the ensuing sight- 
seeing becomes a guidebook that has been 
very much needed. Too often, the splendor 
of Ireland’s beauty is forgotten in the rush 
to London or the Continent by the average 
traveler. Miss Creed wisely ignores political 
boundaries and includes Northern Ireland 
in her fine manual, stressing, of course, Bel- 
fast. 


ALL ABOUT SPAIN by Georgia Long. 
249 pages. $2.50. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, N. Y. 


With a foreword by Carleton Hayes, former 
Ambassador to Spain, and edited by Virginia 
Creed, Miss Long gets her guidebook off 
to a good start. She continues the pace 
throughout, with virtually every point of tour- 
ist value covered at least briefly. Statistical 
information covering currency, regulations, 
accommodations, etc., is packaged in the back, 
leaving the bulk of the volume for straight 
and pleasant reading. 


| Club Selection: | 


SECRETS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
ISLANDS by Edward Rowe Snow. 339 
pages. Dodd, Mead, N. Y. Price to mem- 
bers: $3.20. 


Edward Rowe Snow specializes in odd tales 
of excitement and adventure, two of his 
recent books being Storms and Shipwrecks of 
New England and Pirates and Buccaneers of 
the Atlantic Coast. Continuing in his same 
vein, Mr. Snow here delves into strange tales 
of places both world famous and_ barely 
known, from Ocracoke north to Newfound- 
land and back to Manhattan. 

Agreeably buoyed by photographs, maps 
and drawings, Secrets uncaches a tale of 
Gardiner’s Island, where Kidd buried treasure. 
of fisherman at Cape Breton and Saint Pierre, 
and of Nathan Hale on Eyland Manatus, now 
usually referred to as Manhattan Island. 
These are but random, partial items that Mr. 
Snow covers in his engrossing. and unusual 
book. 

No man to piece out material by research 
alone, Mr. Snow has visited the places he 
writes about, by ship or by air. His fascina- 
tion with islands and the people and events 
which often spring up in odd ways unknown 
to jthe mainland is unlimited. His diligence 
is tracking down a story becomes a double 
reward for the follower of the Snow style 
and spirit. 

Readers of Secrets can combine a love of 
travel and adventure with their desire for 
books unfurling mystery and intrigue, pirate 
life and feats of bravery, shipwrecks and 
spirits. It makes zestful reading. 


National Travel Club, ; 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special rates on each Monthly 
Selection. I agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional selec- 
tions if I so desire. 1] 


Please send me Secrets of the North Atlantic 
Islands at the special membership price of $3.20. 
Remittance is enclosed. [] 


INTIME HE fitch aipee hee eeu ered el ellen: 5, agetona laps phekO ee ers 

ING GCE ata cic oR OOpO ORICON Oke ec Cia 

CHEV Erie: stad sts panels Zones... Staten acne 
My Membership Number Is...............+-5 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


1 
5 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
20 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 
About to declare war on a former Aly? 
Danish Washington 
The woodwind nobody blows good 


Gas an opponent to death with a bag 
of wind 

Nopalong Cassidy canasta 

As it goes so doesn’t go the nation 
(abb.) 


Oui Oui in Spain 
State—but definitely! 
Hangover Hour (abb.) 

This took the first cruise 
Whoa, or there may be woe! 
Trip hungry 
She took the 
Indies 

This’ll kill you! 
Kinda tart 
Paris with camels 

English noodle-stuffing factory 

What high-minded travelers take to— 
—and save this 

What the old-fashioned traveler took to 
get to Hollywood 

Daisy Mae’s darling Daddums 

Hottest guy im Cleo’s life 

Flying Sausage 

Direction a Sou’wester blows 

A little one for the road 

What every bullfighter throws 

Thing to start doing now for that vaca- 
tion 

Nickname for a slaughterhouse attendant 
Has a hell of a time 

Country the United States is attached to 
There’s a big turnover in this type of 
trip 

Leaning tower of Ruralia 


first cruise to the West 


Mrs. Astor in a sari 

Gay °90’s convertible, ran on one hoss 
power 

Gay °50s convertible, will run on one 


atom power 

The constant ery of childhood 
Like 

Athenian front porch 
Non-seratchable desire to travel 
Kind of baby aper 

Parisian hotshot 

No matter how you do it, it’s still baloney 
Returns from two weeks in Miami 
Capital of New Hampshire 
Hopalong Cassidyland 


DOWN 


They like to put their heads together at 
vacation spots 

Pre-Franco pre-Spain 

Beginning and end of Toronto 

Old bronze mazuma 


Darn these, © Traveler! Full speed 
ahead! 

That bird from Baltimore 

Every home has this automatic check 


writer 

Letter from Athens 

The Prospect at Leningrad 
"Safari-land, anybody will tell you! 
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12 
13 
19 
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24 
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This place is just peaches! (Abb.) 
We're living in a motor one 

Man with a permanent wanderlust 

Kind of thmus 

The biggest thing in Argentina today 
What twitchy girls do when they cross 
the Atlantic 

Way down south at the end of the earth 
What the skies do in England, now that 
April’s there 

State of Lake Chad 

Hindu medicine man 

Where Stalin may Persian the Shah 
Leave this out! 

Bills for birds 

Greek matrimonial agent 

Funny kind of rib 

Man who wears both belt and suspenders 
People soreaming at cach other about 
Egypt in Italian 

Summer bloomers 

What she promised to love him for 

Sur le — d’Avignon 

College blockbuster 

When Mr. Madison pulled these strings, 
Mrs. Dolly felt the pinch 

Gold-filled trap (what a washout) 
Electrical widgets (they’re poles apart) 
This’ll keep you hanging around 
Florence, 


| What the Fat Lady wanted to do when 


she saw the Pyramids 

He’s like a busy little beaver 

Snappy photographie stance 

Overcome China! (abb.) 

Saulte St. Marie waterway 

Just about everything 

It takes Injunuity to answer this 
Aggressive collection of gangster na- 
tions (Russian def.) a 
A pair of black eyes 
A collection of black I's 


Solution to April Puzzle. 
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| A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Last Narrow Gauge 


By Harry De Lasaux 


HE STORY OF THE dramatic Colorado narrow gauge is a saj 
ieipeed pioneering America railroading if there ever was one 
the story is in its final chapter. The “baby railroad,” as the fa 
Rocky Mountain narrow gauge system was affectionately calle 
almost a thing of history. 

It was the unrelenting genius of Otto Mears which fired the nz 
gauge into.being. With bold engineering skill he overcome the 
whelming natural barriers of the High Rockies, finding meager 1 
of way over 11,000-foot summits. Many an early day Coloradoar 
a fervent prayer as he peered out of the car window and behel 
train crawling up a four percent grade on a ledge a scant six feet \ 

But it was the baby railroad that opened up Colorado’s vast 1 
and scenic wonders to the world. In its heyday, the Colorado né 
gauge roared over a-track system totalling several thousand | 
Terrifying Tennessee Pass . . . the steep ascent to Central City 
the spectacular Georgetown Loop . . . fascinating Lizard Head 
-,.. the twisting threading of the wild Gunnison River gorge . . 
heavy pull over Cumbres Pass .. . these and other railroading t 
were possible only by the three-foot trackage of the tiny railro 

Today, the only regularly scheduled run of the Denver anc 
Grande Western narrow gauge is from Alamosa to Durango, 
the Colorado-New Mexico border. But this 200-mile trip gives 
the thrills, the scenic beauty, and human interest of the old Col 
narrow gauge. That’s why, during the summer tourist season, 
people park their cars for two days and take the run. 

The D & RGW people take pride in their historic San Juan. 
the only luxury narrow gauge passenger train in America tod: 
a daily schedule; the only narrow gauge with a Railway Post 
car (stamp collectors pride themselves on owning a cover wil 
postmark). What’s more, it’s the only train of any size I knc 
to serve a steak dinner for $1.25. 

Besides all this, the D & RGW throws in some excellently — 
tained narrow gauge right of way, which includes a glimpse i 
1,000-foot-high gorge cut out of red rock, plus a long pull o 
10,000-foot summit. And that’s just about the nearest thing t 
Colorado narrow gauge of 70 years ago. 

At one point you pass a section headquarters three times in 
curves within two miles of track. Stopping at Toltec Gorge, | 
tion 9,465 feet, everyone climbs down and looks with a gasp : 
strip of silvery water racing far below. 

The grandeur of the Rocky Mountain setting, the hearty hosp: 
of the train crew, the romance of the narrow gauge tradition, 


the trip a compelling one to tourists from all over the country. 
self? You'd love it. 


railroad serving Durango, Colo 


This narrow gauge train is only 


or 


Jational Travel Club Bulletin 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 

O explorations; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 
betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our Na- 

_ tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; 
and to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells, 


AUSTRALIA— 


NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Cartoon Contest Continues as New Winners Score 


“Madam, I am NOT Dr. Livingstone.” 


Submitted by : Mildred O. Eubank, War, W. Va. 


AKING the old adage “If at first you. don’t succeed” out of the realm 
of theory and putting it into practice, Mildred O. Eubank of War, 
Va., moves from the ranks of runners-up into first place for her prize 
ming entry for the Jungle cartoon. Sharing top honors with her is 
villa Malone of South Heart,"N. Dak., who takes the award for the 
t caption submitted for the Life Guard drawing. 
\ check for $5.00 has been mailed to both winners together with the 
ges’ congratulations. Special awards of a pocket sized, gold plated 
1 point pen and pencil set, complete with handy carrying case for 
*ket or purse, have been sent to Mrs. George C. Dean, Florida City, 
.; Charles Arthur, Birmingham, Ala.; and William E. Dannerman, 
icago, Ill., in recognition of the excellence of their contributions. 
As the National Travel Club’s contest enters the wind-up stage, mem- 
s are reminded there is still time to enter the contest for May—and 
1 a cash award. NTC will pay $5.00 for the best caption submitted 
each of the cartoons reproduced above. In addition to the main 


y 1951 
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“Beat it! I didn’t puncture her water wings for nothing.” 


Submitted by: Arvilla Malone, South Heart, N. Dak. 


prizes, three additional awards of pocket sized, gold plated ball point 
pen and pencil sets will be presented to persons submitting entries 
which, in the opinion of the judges, came close to winning. 
, The rules are simple. Merely write your entry on a post card or sheet 
of paper, identifying them with Life Guard or Jungle, whichever is 
appropriate. Put your name and address clearly on each entry, and use a 
different piece of paper or card for each picture. You may enter as many 
captions as you wish for either one or both cartoons. In case of duplicate 
entries, the entry with the earlier post mark will be awarded the prize. 
The opinion of the judges is, of course, final. But act fast. Mail your 
entries today to be certain you can compete for the May prize. Send 
your suggestions to 
Caption Editor 
TRAVEL 
115 West 45 Street 
New York 19, N. Y 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


DAVID DANIELS 
(Graduation Gift: 
Nassau) was born in 
St. Paul, Minn., in 
1927. Musical pa- 
rents encouraged him 
to study music and 
from Yale University 
he went to the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia with a scholarship. 
One-time soloist with the Walter Baker Ora- 
torical Society, he moved to the role of Ben 
in The Telephone on both TV and with the 
St. Paul Civic Opera. His grand opera debut 
came in La Traviata, in St. Paul, and he has 
since appeared in several operas, concerts 
and recitals. Active in summer stock with 
roles in The Drunkard and Claudia, the ver- 
satile Mr. Daniels keeps in athletic trim with 
frequent sports, has now tried his hand at 
an account of one of his frequent trips. 

e 
GORDON COOPER 
(Europe After Dark) 
is a consistent con- 
tributor to TRAVEL, 
last appearing in the 
October, 1950, issue 
with Ring Around 
Europe. An English- 
man who knows the 
Continent intimately, Mr. Cooper spends a 
heavy portion of his time traveling and writ- 
ing both books and articles about his trips. 
A book on France is his latest publication. 
President of the Globetrotters Club with head- 
quarters in London, where Mr. Cooper lives, 
he is one of the best informed travel writers 
in England. 


NAN SHIPLEY 
(Prairie Steamboat) 
began writing’ just to 
kill time while living 
at a Hudson Bay 
trading post rather 
bare of  entertain- 
ment. She sells _fic- 
tion stories regularly 
to the Toronto Star Weekly, often using places 
mentioned in Prairie Steamboat as romantic 
background material. No club woman, she is 
nevertheless a member of both the Canadian 
Authors Association and the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Press Club. Her home is in Winnipeg 
where she lives with her husband and teen- 
age daughter. 


EVALYN SLACK 
GIST (South Dako- 
tas Best) was last 
represented in 
TRAVEL by her article 
on California’s Gar- 
den of Allah. She is 
a frequent contribu- 
tor to magazines and 
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generally stays on a travel theme. As a rule, 
she spends the summer in Oregon and winters 
in the Coachella Valley of California. At both 
points she keeps busy at her typewriter, some- 
times has three articles appearing simulta- 
neously in various publications. Despite this 
output, she considers writing about places is 
“fun,” and insists on finding time to enjoy 
her three grandchildren whenever possible. 


RALPH FRIEDMAN 
(Singapore: Cross- 
roads of the East) 
started traveling (by 
thumb) at seventeen, 
with 52 cents in his 
pocket. He _ visited 
every state in the 
union and even to- 
day lives in no place more than ten months. 
Seriously starting to write only last year, he 
has racked up acceptance of 58 articles and 
stories already, appearing in such magazines 
as Westways, Fortnight, Eastern World, etc. 
Ex-merchant seaman, he has traveled on his 
own hook around the world. He is married— 
to an undoubtedly ubiquitous lady. 


ALTON B. MOODY 
(Flight to the North 
Pole) was graduated 
from Annapolis in 
1935. He conducted 
private schools of 
navigation but re- 
returned to active 
duty in 1941. During 
World War II, he was an instructor of Navi- 
gation at the Naval Academy. Now a Lieuten- 
ant Commander, he has been in the Division 
of Navigational Science at the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office since 1946. He is the 
author of the Naval Academy textbook on 
navigation and has written numerous articles 
and pamphlets on navigation. Vice President 
for the Technical Committees of the Institute 
of Navigation, he is also a member of the 
Arctic Institute of North America and the 
America Polar Society. 


HARRY DE LASAUX (Last of the Narrow 
Gauge), short, dark, stocky but camera shy, 
is a tireless roamer in search of pictures and 
travel material. He also does movie work and 
recently showed a film at the University of 
California at Berkeley. Pictures and articles 
by him have appeared in many outdoor maga- 
zines and. his writing talent and experience 
stems from high school days when he was a 
full-fledged reporter on the home paper. He 
now lives in Berkeley, praises San Francisco 
endlessly. 


EDITOR'S LOG 


thing it isto belong. 


Fascinated 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to compliment the impro 
ment in TRAVEL which has grown to be 
rifically interesting. When I first received 
I confess that it was not too exciting, but n 
I welcome its arrival and consider the ¢ 
tents quite fascinating. 


Vera A. Gil 
Elk City, Ol 


Quite a Service 
Dear Sirs: 

I greatly enjoy the copies of TRAVEL. } 
are doing quite a service with the magaz 
and the benefits that go with the membersl 
and I am happy to show others what a | 


Lillie G. Fueg 
Bremerton, We 


Dreams and Reality 
Dear Sirs: 

For the first time in many letters I am 
asking for help or advice. I want only to 
press my gratitude and that of others for 
pleasure and help your magazine and y 
services have given us. For years I gave 
magazine to a teen-age boy dying from gr 
ual muscular atrophy. He read advidly : 
dreamed’ his journeys throughout the wo 
When he died, I gave the magazines to I 
pital patients and they too traveled as t 
lay in their beds. 

My husband goes to medical meeti 
throughout the United States and has fo 
your articles add immeasurably to his en: 
ment of the cities and countryside. We v 
delighted with your new style begun 
spring and seem to enjoy each issue m 
Thank you for many hours of pleasure. 

Elizabeth B. As 
Drexel Hill. Pa. 


Wary Acceptance 
Dear Sirs: 

I’ve been a subsriber to TRAVEL 30 year 
more. Your change in TRAVEL made som 
us “Old Folks” a bit wary but you seem t 
working to a better magazine. I am a men 
of a press association and read widely. S 
of your recent articles are well done. I 1 
you great success. ! 

W.W. Gillum 


Lee’s Summit, 


Can‘t Stop 
Dear Sirs: ; 
Just received my first copy of TRAVEL s 
I joined your club and was unable to lay a 
your most interesting magazine until I 
read each and every line. 
Rev. C. B. G 
Perry, Mo. 
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NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME—A GROWING BOOKSHELF LIBRARY OF 


YOUR DWN a 
ravels 


IN HANDSOME, MATCHING, HANDY, 
NEVER-BULGING VOLUMES 


We take pride in offering to members a 
super-album built to fit standard library 
shelves like any other fine books— 
without bulging even when filled. 
Alternate pages are perforated—to 

be torn out as the permanent pages 
are pasted up. The remaining 
stubs make up for thickness of 
pasted-in material, so that the 
book is always a delight to 
handle and use. 


We recommend that for convenience 
and consistency you keep a separate 
volume for each trip or vacation past 
or planned. It is ideal for preserving 
snapshots, postcards, letters-home’”, 
maps, folders, menus, clippings and 
other memorabilia that will enable you 
to relive the happy days of travels you 
have made—and to plan new vacations 
so carefully as to derive the utmost 
pleasure and value from every hour. 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES THAT MATCH 


are available so that you can build an ever-expanding quick-reference library set not 
only of your travels but of all other personal interests as well. In fact, your first 
volume can be the beginning of a complete story of your whole life, beginning with 
childhood and continuing on through the years. Well organized scrapbooks often 
prove invaluable. 


Che NATIONAL 
TRAVEL CLUB 


These handsome volumes are prepared for The National Travel Club by the pub- 
lishers of “Book-Shelf Scrap Books.” By special arrangement, Club Members can 
get larger sizes or additional volumes upon 
the following terms: 


115 W. 45th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Order No. Size Glub Price Please send the following aibums: 
: ; 2 Serics \ @ $2.00 
Series A 52 x9 $2.00 ; Series B @ 3.00 
Series B 814x 11” SOR mmeee BN. ences oo ratecec Series C '@ 6.00 
Series C 1144 x 14144" 6.00 SEAG Che arte Merk. 


Postage is prepaid in the East. West of the 
Mississippi, postage is 5% extra. On orders 
for two or more books, postage is prepaid j| L) *------- 
anywhere in the United States. On orders 
for ten or more, a special discount of 20% 
is allowed. Owing to possible paper short- 
ages, members are asked not to order more 
than are needed for immediate require- 
ments. Send all orders to Club Headquarters. 


MR., MRS., MISS. 
STREET & NO.. 
CITY. 


ZONE. 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB— 115 West 45th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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